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The information in DOMESTIC HOT WATER 
SYSTEMS is so arranged that it is easily and 
immediately available. An index in the front of 
the book lists the various subjects treated and 
the pages where they will be found. Interesting 
photographs, graphic tables and sketches, and 
placement material, all combine to make the man- 
ual of real value. 


The manual includes chapters on the advantages 





BUILDERS’ and ARCHITECTS’ MANUAL 


Automatic Gas Water Heaters, a vital 
load builder for all gas companies 


will be easier to sell if the gas appli- 
ance salesman has at his finger tips 
necessary information to convince 
the architect or builder that heating 
water with gas is more modern, 
more efficient and more econom- 
ical than other types of water 
heating equipment. This infor- 
mation is now available in a 
manual recently published en- 
titled DOMESTIC HOT WA- 
TER SYSTEMS. No effort has 
been spared to give complete 

and reliable information on 

the selection, use and instal- 
lation of gas water heaters for 
domestic hot water systems 


in buildings of all types. 


of gas for water heating, selecting the heater and 
system, types of gas water heaters, designing the 
water heater system, and the architect's specifica- 
tions for gas hot water supply. 

The manual, in short, gives to the architect, build- 
ing designer and gas appliance salesman practical 


data in the job of seleeting the type of gas water 


heating equipment most appropriate to the condi- 
tions surrounding any project. 


ADDRESS ORDERS TO WATER HEATING COMMITTEE 
AMERICAN GAS ASSOCIATION, 420 LEXINGTON AVE., NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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TODAY 16,000,000 WOMEN | 
(MORE THAN EVER BEFORE) 
ARE COOKING WITH GAS... 











Last year alone, 1,013,000 women joined the nation-wide 
swing to modern Gas Ranges 


Why this overwhelming preference? 
Because the modern Gas Range offers 
women everything they are looking fcr 
n an up-to-the-minute, automatic 
cooking appliance! 

Speed—Gas has always been fast. 
And now new-type top burners... 
fast pre-heating ovens and broilers 
save you still more time. 
Economy —Y ou save on food and fuel 
with a modern Gas Range. Scientific 
insulation, more efficient burners and 





Only GAS gives you all these advanced Range features 


CLICK SIMMER BURNER - Dependable 
low economy flame with “click” 
signal for waterless cooking. 
AUTOMATIC LIGHTING — Nomatches 
tostrike—No waiting—Instant heat. 
GIANT BURNER — For fastest top- 
stove cooking. Extra wide heat 
spread for large utensils. 

NEW TYPE TOP BURNERS — Direct 
flame toward bottom of utensils— 
save gas—won't clog. 


SMOKELESS BROILER — Perforated 
= keeps fat away from flame. 
liminates smoke. 

HEAT CONTROL—Assures exact oven 
temperature required. No more 
“guess work” baking. 

FAST PRE-HEATING OVEN — Reaches 
highest oven heat in fraction of 
time required by ordinary ranges. 
SLOW-ROASTING OVEN — Holds 250° 
for “long term” cooking. Tempera- 
ture doesn’t creep up. 


Add to these time and work saving features, the proven dependability 
of Gas as a fuel, and you'll see why more women choose modern Gas 
Ranges. See them at your Gas Company showroom or Appliance Dealer's. 


The CP Symbol on a Gas Range assures you that you ave gee 
ting all of the 22 super-performance standards established by 
the American Gas Association. It signifies the “Certified Per- 
formance” of the Range that carries it—whatever makeyou buy. 
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TWROUGH MODERN 
GAS APPLIANCES 


low operating cost make Gas cooking 
thriftier than ever. 


Beauty and Cleanliness—The new 
Gas Ranges are the most beautiful 
ever designed. Gas cooking is clean 
cooking —and the porcelain -enamel 
range itself is kept sparkling with a 
flick of a damp cloth. 

Finer Cooking Results—Controlled oven 
temperature, simmer burners, high- 
speed smokeless broilers help you cre- 
ate more delicious, healthful meals. 
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~AND FOR COMPLETE COMFORT, 
HEAT YOUR HOUSE WITH GAS, TOO 


Automatic Gas heat settles 
the house-heating problem 
forever! It needs no looking 
after. Gas presents no fuel 
delivery or storage problem. 
It is clean heat. The Gas unit 
operates without noise —is 
handsome and compact. In 
fact—Gas is the ideal modern 
fuel for house-heating and 
air-conditioning. You'll find 
the cost surprisingly low. 
Ask your Gas Company for 
complete details. 


AMERICAN GAS ASSOCIATION 


LET GAS DO THE 4 BIG JOBS——COOKING + WATER HEATING + REFRIGERATION + HOUSE HEATING 


(This first advertisement in the 1939-’40 series will appear in the September issue of national magazines) 
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GAS ADVERTISING 
... Plans for 1939-40 National Campaign 





HREE years ago the gas industry 

launched its program of national 
cooperative advertising supported by 
some 700 gas and gas and electric 
operating companies. The program has 
been carried on continuously since July 1936 and sentiment 
is stronger for it now than at the beginning. 

The objective of the advertising is clearly defined—“To 
promote public acceptance of gas as a modern, efficient fuel 
for household, industrial and commercial purposes for 
which heat is required”—and the Committee on National 
Advertising has hewed to the line in shaping the program 
to meet that objective. Progress has been made—lots of it. 
I hope and believe that national advertising is a permanent 
institution in the gas industry. 


One of the most satisfying accomplishments credited to 
the program, and one that was not so clearly foreseen when 
the program was initiated, is the important part it has 
played in improving the morale of the rank and file of our 
business. 

For three years now we have presented ourselves to the 
public as a modern, wide-awake and thoroughly progressive 
industry, without apology as the first in its field. This so- 
called prestige advertising that we have been doing has 
created among us a new self-respect and pride in our indus- 
try, which, in turn, is being reflected in a new respect and 
estimate of us on the part of the public. The two always go 
hand in hand. 

The evidence supporting this statement and others to 
follow comes from gas men in every section of the coun- 
try whose unsolicited comments on the value of the pro- 
gram are on record at headquarters. In other words, I am 
merely repeating what others have said. as a result of watch- 
ing the impact of this program on their own personnel. 

We have conclusive knowledge that those who are stak- 
ing their future on the gas business have a greatly improved 





By T. J. STRICKLER 


Chairman, Committee on 
National Advertising 





mental attitude since the program got 
underway. We have seen our com- 
petitors advertising themselves for so 
long and so effectively that it is both 
comforting and stimulating to see our 
own business occupying a place in the spotlight. That has 
helped tremendously in building morale. 

Representatives of financial houses, life insurance com- 
panies and others in high places have a better opinion of 
us and our securities today as a result of our decision to 
interpret ourselves nationally, and have so expressed them- 
selves to the executives of gas companies. That also helps. 

The national campaign has stimulated the appliance man- 
ufacturers to step-up their own advertising. It has made 
the housewife more responsive to the selling appeals of 
the gas company salesman. In creating a desire for the 
newest and best of the modern gas appliances it has paved 
the way for sustained customer satisfaction and good-will. 

The local operating companies and their dealers now 
have something of national sales significance on which to 
hang their local sales drives. In some quarters competition 
has been placed on the defensive whereas previously it was 
in the saddle. All these developments help. 


The expansion of our industry in 1938 is indeed hearten- 
ing. We can justly be proud of the fact that today we are 
serving more customers than ever before. 

One way to increase our business is by adding customers, 
but of equal or perhaps even greater importance is to get 
our per customer sale of gas on the increase. Back in 1929 
a downward trend in the use of gas per domestic customer 
became evident and continued for nine consecutive years. 
That decline has been of vital concern to all of us. 

The upturn came in 1938. Slight though it is, this re- 
versal of a long-term downward trend to an actual upswing 
is most significant and encouraging. The latest available 
figures of domestic gas sales for 1939 indicate an increased 
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momentum upward in domestic cus- 
tomer use. 

May I take this occasion to empha- 
size the fact that the increase in the 
use of gas per domestic customer came 
precisely at the time when the indus- 
try’s national advertising program was 
getting into full swing. I will leave 
it to you to judge whether this devel- 
opment does not constitute a tangible 
result from the advertising drive, both 
by its direct influence on the public 
and by virtue of its having helped to 
instill throughout the gas industry a 
do-or-die spirit to sell both services 
and appliances with renewed confi- 
dence and vigor. 

Let it not be forgotten, however, 
that a most important phase of our 
national advertising effort is devoted 
to the advertising of gas fuel for com- 
mercial and industrial purposes. This 
advertising has been of great value in 
retaining old business and in securing 
new business and has made the way 
easier for all commercial and indus- 
trial gas salesmen, by stressing the fact 
that gas is a modern fuel and that it is 
growing in acceptance and in favor in 
all types of commercial and industrial 
establishments. 


Advertising Brings Results 

A review of the national advertis- 
ing which the gas industry has done 
over the past three years will, I believe, 
convince even the most skeptical that 
a good job has been done—that the 
investment has brought real returns. 
Results are evident in terms of better 
industry morale; an upturn in the per 
customer use of gas which is appar- 
ently the start of a continuing upward 
trend; stimulation of appliance sales, 
particularly helping in the big job of 
replacing the 10,000,000 obsolete gas 
ranges on our lines; backing up the 
introduction of the CP range and help- 
ing to make that far reaching industry 





Resolution Adopted by the Executive 
Conference of the American Gas 
Association, San Francisco, 

May 16, 1939 


RESOLVED, that the Executive Con- 
ference of the Advisory Council and 
Executive Board, in session at San 
Francisco, May 16, 1939, heartily ap- 
proves and endorses the national ad- 
vertising program now nearing the 
end of its first three-year period, and 
commends the committee in charge for 
its splendid work. 

BE It FURTHER RESOLVED, that the 
Conference strongly recommends that 
the national advertising campaign be 
aggressively continued, and that com- 
pany members be further urged to take 
full advantage of all tie-in opportuni- 
ties of the campaign, thereby mate- 
rially increasing the effectiveness of 
this activity. 











development a real success; and finally 
results in building up public prestige 
for our product and our industry. And 
now we are taking another forward 
step—launching the campaign for its 
fourth consecutive year. 

The campaign for the next advertis- 
ing year, starting in September, was 
reviewed and approved by the Com- 
mittee on National Advertising at its 
meeting in San Francisco, May 15. 
McCann-Erickson, Inc., of New York, 
is the agency. The 1939-40 messages 
interpreting our industry and its prod- 
uct and appliances to the American 
public have been most carefully 
weighed and considered with the ad- 
visory help of the Subcommittee on 
Copy and our agency. Our basic poli- 
cies are unchanged although the tech- 
nique has, we think, been improved 
and our messages more directly keyed 
to the new spirit of progress that our 
industry is enjoying. 

Prior to shaping copy plans for the 
new year, we first studied the effective- 
ness of the advertisements produced 
since the beginning of the campaign. 
Reports of periodic consumer check- 


ups of the observation and readership 
of the advertising made by an inde- 
pendent organization form the basis 
of this study. The following facts were 
clearly established: 


Advertisements which included modern 
kitchen illustrations ranked highest in 
consumer observation and attention. 
The news type of headline ranked high- 
est in headline readership. 

The four-color advertisements (1936-37 
campaign) got sufficient increased ob- 
servation and consumer interest to justify 
the added expense of four-color copy as 
distinct from two-color copy. 


With the above findings established, 
another consumer check-up was made 
by an independent research organiza- 
tion to determine changes in the atti- 
tude of housewives towards gas and 
gas ranges since the advertising pro- 
gram started. This check-up revealed 
the following: 


Gas Preference Gains 


We found a definitely higher de- 
gree of loyalty toward gas on the part 
of present gas users than was the case 
two years ago. In other words, a sub- 
stantially higher percentage of women 
would choose a gas range today in 
preference to an electric range than 
was the case two years ago. 

We found women more familiar, to 
a marked extent, with the advantages 
and operating features of the new gas 
ranges as compared with two years ago. 
These advantages and operating fea- 
tures were the particular points stressed 
in the advertising copy. 

We found that great strides have 
been made in winning women’s appre- 
ciation of the new gas range features 
as stressed in the advertising. We re- 
fer to such points as cooking speed, 
broiling results, baking results, de- 
pendability of fuel, flexibility of top 
burner heat, attractive appearance, 
safety, cleanliness, etc. On every one 
of 14 such points checked, gas had 





FOUR-YEAR COMPARISON OF NATIONAL ADVERTISING 


1936-37 1937-38 1938-39 1939-40 
Participating Companies ....... 694 717 708 718 
Daeters im Service ..........< ’. 11,369,414 11,050,000 11,161,483 11,501,727 
no ee SE eee $454,776.00 $442,000.00 $456,962.22 $466,984.08 
Magazines Used .............. - 26 32 32 29 
Number of Insertions ......... 188 207 218 267 
Total Circulation ............. 13,770,394 18,442,000 17,466,843 17,918,942 
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made definite progress in winning 
greater appreciation on the part of 
housewives. Conversely, on 10 of the 
14 points, the electric range was shown 
to have lost ground. 

From this consumer check-up we 
drew two conclusions that have a di- 
rect bearing on the planning of the 
new advertising copy. First, it seems 
evident that winning a new apprecia- 
tion of women for the various auto- 
matic and convenience features, as well 
as for the attractive appearance of the 
new ranges, gives them an over-all in- 
creased appreciation of gas as a cook- 
ing fuel as distinct from competitive 
fuels. Secondly, it seems clear that the 
copy policy of stressing these features 
(by such devices as the check list of 
features and advantages used in the 
current advertisements) has been a 
correct and effective one and should 
be continued. 

With this background of study we 
set up a copy platform or formula to 
follow in the actual preparation of the 
new advertisements. An outline of this 
platform follows: 

We have aimed to add an institutional 

flare to the new advertisements—or more 

specifically to make these ads reflect a 

progressive industry and demonstrate 


leadership of our product in its field. 
The devices to accomplish this are: the 


CONSUMER MAGAZINES 


GENERAL 
Saturday Evening Post...... 3,060,321 


WOMEN’S MAGAZINES 


Good Housekeeping ..... . 2,258,496 
Woman’s Home Companion. 3,076,711 
MEG Sh otha wad os foe coe 2,842,125 
Ladies’ Home Journal....... 3,070,912 


HoME SERVICE MAGAZINES 


American Home ........... 1,500,000 
Better Homes & Gardens.... 1,850,000 
17,658,565 


TRADE AND PROFESSIONAL MAGAZINES 


Architectural Forum ....... 37,425 
American Builder & Build- 

NONE cS ois Wteaee wes oc 35,672 
Forecast for Home Economists 22,375 
Gas Appliance Merchandising 7,310 
Journal of Home Economics 7,595 

110,377 





use of four colors; simplification of 
layout treatment; high-lighted facts in 
each advertisement about the modernity 
and progress of gas and gas equipment. 
To profit by the study of the extent of 
consumer interest in past advertising and 
use, modern kitchen illustrations and 
news type headlines which have been 
characteristic of the highest ranking ads. 
To continue to stress the important op- 
erating features of the new gas ranges, 
since the consumer check-up referred to 
demonstrated that this has been effective 
in past advertising. 





To give maximum identification to the 
advertisements by boldly displaying the 
word “Gas” in the headline of each ad 
and also in the display slogan “Gas 
serves you better through modern gas 
appliances.” 

To unify and add strength to the cam- 
paign by means of stressing in each 
advertisement one other use of gas in 
addition to cooking and to continue in 
each ad the base line slogan “Use gas 
for the 4 big jobs—cooking, water heat- 
ing, refrigeration, house heating.” 


In utilizing four colors for next 
year’s advertising we believe our mes- 
sages will be unsurpassed in enthusi- 
astic quality and modernity in the 
magazines in which they appear. We 
will have to trim our magazine list 
somewhat to accommodate the four- 
color advertising, but this will cause 
no curtailment of circulation and only 
a very slight reduction in total con- 
sumer advertising messages for the 
coming year. The total circulation of 
our 1939-40 consumer magazine list 
is 17,658,000 per issue and the con- 
sumer campaign as a whole will send 
95,765,000 full color messages into 
American homes during the year. That 
is a substantial volume of advertising. 
Every magazine on our list is a high 
class magazine selected on its merits as 
representing the best to reach our in- 
dustry’s markets. 





DOMESTIC GAS ADVERTISING FOR 1939-40 


Sept. 
Saturday Evening Post 
Good Housekeeping 
Woman’s Home Companion x 
McCall’s 
Ladies’ Home Journal x 
American Home x 
Better Homes & Gardens x 
Architectural Forum x 
American Builder & Building Age 
Forecast x 
Journal of Home Economics x 


Gas Appliance Merchandising x 


1939 1940 
Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June July Aug. 
General 
21 18 20 16 20 18 15 
x x x x x x x 
Women’s Magazines 
x x x x 
x x x x 
x x x x x 
x x x x 
Home Service Magazines 
x x x x 
x x x x 
Trade and Professional Magazines 
x x x x x x x 
x x x x x x 
x x x 
x x x 
x x x 
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THE BROWNS WENT EAST... 


a * . 


Architect: Dwight Jomes Baum. Landscape Architect: Michoe! Rapyano 


“HOMEWOOD” —THE ALL-GAS—GOOD HOUSEKEEPING HOME was the high spot of 
the New York Fair to the home-loving Browns! They were delighted with the way 
the ‘‘Good Housekeeping’’ editors had adapted Regency architecture and furnish- 
ings to modern living. And how Mrs. Brown revelled in the automatic gas equip- 
ment that made housekeeping easier than she’d ever dreamed. She adored the mod- 
ern gas range, gas refrigerator, compact gas furnace and air-conditioning unit that 
shared the sunny laundry with the gas-operated water-heater and laundry dryer! 











THE COURT OF FLAME AT NEW YORK sends four 90-ft. pylons towering in the skies. 
The Browns joined the crowds drawn to the Gas Industry's Exhibits by this impos- 
ing building. They were glad they did, for they found the displays of automatic 
gas equipment inside so full of new ideas for greater economy, ease and comfort 
in home living! Then they adjourned to the auditorium for a respite from sight- 
seeing and listened while George Rector disclosed choice culinary secrets and the 
American Puppet Opera Company put on a charming opera with puppet actors. 





THE SMITHS WENT WEST... 

















Architect: Vincent G. Raney. Landscape Architect: Butler Sturtevant 


THE ALL-GAS “SUNSHINE HOUSE” at the Golden Gate Exposition drew the Smiths 
like a magnet each day of their stay. Before their eyes this modern $6,000 home 
was actually being built, while experts explained the newest and best in building 
methods and materials! The Smiths heartily agreed with the choice of automatic 
gas equipment for the four big home jobs: cooking . . . water-heating . . . refrig- 
eration. ..and house-heating! (‘‘Sunshine House" is sponsored by the San Fran- 
cisco Chamber of C , building material suppliers and building crafts). 
































AT TREASURE ISLAND “GAS ON PARADE"! The Smiths were charmed to find thai 
the air of romance and leisure that pervades the ‘*Island"* extends also to exhibits of 
the most modern equipment. They sat at ease in a flower-decked patio before a re- 
volving stage displaying 7 model gas kitchens. And watched entranced while ranges 
and refrigerators glided open and closet doors swung out to disclose modern gas 
water heaters. They took keen interest, too, in the natural color views thrown 
on the window of each ‘*set’’, showing how foods cook in modern gas ranges. 





LET AMERICA’S 2 GREAT FAIRS 
BE YOUR GUIDE — CHOOSE GAS 
FOR MODERN HOME SERVICE! 








When you eat on Fairgrounds, East or West, 9 times 
out of 10 your food is cooked by gas. Your dishes are 
washed with water from automatic gas water heaters. 
On chilly days, most official buildings are heated auto- 
matically by gas. The modernity and efficiency of gas 
fuel is overwhelmingly demonstrated by its choice at 


both Fairs for these essential “housekeeping services”! 
This goes to show that whether you are concerned with 
a business building, a public institution or a private 
home, modern automatic gas appliances offer you the 
most in time-releasing service and modern comfort! 
AMERICAN GAS ASSOCIATION 





(Special full-page advertisement for the July 29, 1939 issue of The Saturday Evening Post) 
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EYE OPENERS—by Bob Crosby 
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THE word BiSCuIT 
MEANS TW/CE BAKED 
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eros”. 







TWICE WOULD BE Runeo! 
12 MINUTES IN THE 





TEMPERATURE CONTROLLED THE FISH 

OVEN OF A C.P. GAS THAT BURNS 
RANGE |S THE BAKING 4 cy Se 
TIME To-Day.” LIKE A CANDLE 


OUR 00D LANGUAGE.\ THE PEANUT is . ~ 
Nor A NUT iT DEAD MANS HAND 
SS iS A VEGETABLE / -SHOT WHILE PLAYING 










|| POKER IN A SALOON 
‘Lo Bul’ 
FAMOUS SCOUT, 
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IN JUST 

12. MONTHS 
ONE OF THE 
NEW AUTOMATIC 

GAS WATER HEATERS 







IN INDIA CAN FURNISH 
THE WEDDING ENOUGH HOT WATER 
RING 1S FoR 
poogeal *OLD FAITHFUL” 
To ERUPT 
THumB / 34. Times! 
Dob Crosey 























Started two years ago, this cartoon feature for newspapers has met with growing popularity 


The first advertisement, reproduced 
elsewhere, tells a strong story and is 
typical of other consumer advertise- 
ments to follow. ‘Today 16,000,000 
Women—More Than Ever Before— 
Are Cooking With Gas!” ‘Last Year 
Alone 1,013,000 Women Joined the 
Nation-Wide Swing to Modern Gas 
Ranges.”’ Note how the beautiful four- 
color kitchen in this first advertise- 
ment appeals to the eye. Note the han- 
dling of the slogans. Note the manner 
in which a timely story on gas fuel for 
house heating is presented. 

Some of the future ads in this 
series contain these outstanding state- 
ments: 


Gas gave you double quick broiling. 

Gas gave you oven heat control. 

Now gas brings you an amazing triple 
improvement in top burners. 

The whole cost of cooking now lowered 
by modern gas ranges. More people 
are cooking with gas today than ever 
before. 

Now gas brings you the last word in 
modern ranges for cool, clean cooking. 

Perform these cooking miracles yourself 
on a modern gas range. 

Gas gives quickest heat—highest heat— 
steadiest heat. 

You get them all—only with gas—the 
most responsive fuel. 


It is our enthusiastic belief that next 
year’s domestic gas campaign, starting 
with September issues of national 
magazines, represents the strongest 
campaign initiated to date. 


A special advertisement, executed 
in two colors and dramatizing the vari- 
ous uses of gas at the New York and 
San Francisco World’s Fairs, has been 
approved by the Committee for publi- 
cation in the July 29, 1939, issue of 
the Saturday Evening Post. Some spe- 
cial tie-in material will be made avail- 
able for the use of local campanies in 
connection with the publication of this 
advertisement. ; 

It is the Committee’s recommenda- 
tion that three portfolios of sales pro- 
motion items be made available to the 





industry during the next advertising 
year. The first portfolio will be dis- 
tributed sufficiently far in advance of 
the appearance of the first 1939-40 ad- 
vertisement to enable local companies 
to tie-in advantageously with the new 
campaign. The items to be included in 
this first portfolio are: a four-color 
bill insert, a four-color blotter, display 
card, blow-ups and reprints of the ad- 
vertising, tie-in newspaper ads in mat 
form, a photo service sheet, stickers 
and electros of the campaign slogan 
and a car card which is also suitable 
for store display use. 


Publicity Activities 

One of the most important phases 
of our program is that part of it de- 
voted to publicity. We were of the 
Opinion three years ago that through 
publicity, supplementing the adver- 
tising, much could be accomplished in 
changing the attitude of the American 
people, and particularly the American 
housewife, towards gas and gas appli- 
ances. We felt that publicity would 
be instrumental in selling the public 
on the modernity of gas and on the 
modernity of the appliances which em- 
ploy gas. At that time we selected three 
main fields of activity, newspapers, 
magazines &nd radio. The intervening 
years have justified our expectations 
and have demonstrated that our future 
efforts should be continued without 
any departure from the original objec- 
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We know, because we have the re- 
sults at hand, that publicity has played 
a significant part in bringing gas to 
the forefront; in making the house- 
wife realize its advantages; in giving 
gas the virtue of modernity which it 
deserves, and in actually changing the 
thinking of a large segment of the 
American public toward the gas in- 
dustry, its product and its appliances. 
We are in possession of the fact that 
through our publicity efforts literally 
millions of American women have 
been told about the modern, stylish, 
efficient home which employs gas for 
the four big domestic jobs. 

When, in the short period of three 
years, we can claim a combined news- 
paper circulation of 943,766,560, for 
stories devoted wholly to the exploita- 
tion of the advantages of gas and gas 
appliances, we are amply satisfied. 
Furthermore, during the same period 
illustrated articles on gas appliances 
have appeared in national magazines 
whose readers number 93,380,000. To 
complete the picture, 787 individual 
broadcasts of radio scripts have been 
made within the three-year period. All 
of these figures demonstrate the fact 
that there is a sustained public interest 
in our industry and that recent amaz- 
ing developments in gas appliances 
constitute news worthy of printing. 

Starting at scratch, we have seen 
our news material distributed by the 
most influential syndicates in the coun- 
try. The demand for special material 
for use in special newspaper sections 
built around local sales drives for gas 
appliances has increased as the num- 
ber of sections has grown. 

The photographic service, long needed 
by the industry, is an outstanding ex- 











J. P. Leinroth 


ing by the Committee on National Advertising. 


HAT part of the national advertising effort which 

is devoted to the promotion of gas for industrial 
and commercial purposes is prepared and placed by the 
Advertising Committee of the Association’s Industrial 
Gas Section. The personnel of this committee is as fol- 
lows: J. P. Leinroth, General Industrial Fuel Rep- 
resentative, Public Service Electric & Gas Co., New- 
ark, N. J., Chairman; F. B. Jones, Director of In- 
dustrial Gas Sales, Equitable Gas Company, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., Vice-Chairman; C. G. Cassidy, Advertising 
Manager, The Peoples Gas Light & Coke Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill.; Henry Obermeyer, Assistant Vice-President, 
Consolidated Edison Co. of New York, Inc., New 
York, N. Y.; T. H. Spain, Advertising Manager, 
Public Service Electric & Gas Co., Newark, N. J., 
and E. D. Milener, Secretary, Industrial Gas Section, American Gas Asso- 
ciation, New York, N. Y., Secretary. 
| As explained in this article, the volume of industrial and commercial gas 
advertising scheduled to appear during the next advertising year, 1939-40, 
will be expanded in line with additional funds approved for such advertis- 








ample of how the national program pro- 
vides material available from no other 
source within the industry. We have 
made an excellent beginning in this 
most interesting of fields, but the oppor- 
tunities for future development have 
merely been scratched. We intend to 
build up this service along already well 
established lines as time goes on. 
Unfortunately, we have been handi- 
capped considerably in placing illus- 
trated articles on gas appliances with 
national magazines by the fact that so 
few of our manufacturers are using 
magazine advertising. The editors of 
the magazines naturally favor editori- 
ally those manufacturers who advertise 
with them. If more manufacturers were 
purchasing space in these national pe- 
riodicals, we could immediately in- 
crease the volume of illustrated arti- 
cles. It is our earnest wish, therefore, 
that more manufacturers will engage 
in national advertising in the future. 











INDUSTRIAL AND COMMERCIAL GAS ADVERTISING FOR 1939-40 
Fields To Be Reached Publication Pages 
Metal Trade The Iron Age 12 

Steel 12 
Metal Progress 12 
Metals & Alloys 12 
Heat Treating & Forging 12 
Industrial Heating 12 
Food Bakers Weekly 12 
Bakers Helper 12 
Food Industries 12 
Hotel & Restaurant American Restaurant 12 
Hotel Management 12 
Ceramics Ceramic Industry 12 
Glass Industry 12 
Beauty Shop Modern Beauty Shop 12 
American Hairdresser 12 
Institutions Modern Hospital 12 
Printing & Publishing Inland Printer 12 
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Industrial Gas Advertising 


With additional funds at its dis- 
posal, the advertising promoting the 
use of gas in the industrial and com- 
mercial markets will be expanded dur- 
ing next year, in accordance with the 
schedule published below. This ad- 
vertising is supervised by the Adver- 
tising Committee of the Association's 
Industrial Gas Section, with Ketchum, 
MacLeod & Grove, Inc., Pittsburgh, 
Pa., serving as agency. Special adver- 
tisements are prepared for each field, 
so that each advertising message is 
specifically applicable to the readers of 
each publication. Many gas companies 
secure extra copies of reprints of the in- 
dustrial and commercial gas advertise- 
ments and use them for direct distribu- 
tion to their customers and prospects. 

The very nature of the industrial 
and commercial market for gas makes 
local advertising to these fields by in- 
dividual gas companies both difficult 
and costly—and emphasizes the im- 
portance of the national advertising 
being carried on by the Industrial Gas 
Section through its individualized 
series of advertisements. 

The many different types of pros- 
pects in any one community—the rela- 
tively small number in each group— 
the lack of local media that reach any 
substantial portion of these pros- 
pects—the expense of special direct 
mail advertising for each group—the 
relative ineffectiveness of general mail- 
ing pieces that attempt to interest all 
groups of prospects—all these factors 
have tended to limit very materially 
the amount of local advertising on in- 


dustrial and commercial gas, and at 
the same time to create a real opportu- 
nity for cooperative advertising. 

In this advertising covering 17 pub- 
lications in 7 different industrial and 
commercial fields, the story of gas is 
told to prospects in nearly every com- 
munity. It becomes effective local ad- 
vertising, because national circulation 
is, after all, simply the sum of the 
local circulations in a great many com- 
munities. 

Never before have industrial and 
commercial gas salesmen had so much 
to talk about to their customers and 
prospects, in the way of new and im- 
proved gas-fired equipment. 

During recent years unusual prog- 
ress has been made in the development 
of new and more efficient equipment 
for industrial and commercial gas ap- 
plications. This progress has come 
about through consistent research and 
developmental work on the part of 
equipment manufacturers and the gas 
industry as a whole. 

To reach the industrial and com- 
mercial gas market with the story of 
this new and improved equipment; to 
illustrate and describe important new 
gas applications; to encourage manu- 
facturers in various fields, to investigate 
the possibilities of gas for all indus- 
trial applications requiring heat— 
these are the functions of the adver- 
tising program conducted by the In- 
dustrial Gas Section. 


More Tie-in Effort Needed 


So much for advertising plans de- 
veloped and approved for 1939-40. 
What measure of success will these 
plans bring to the gas industry? The 
answer, as all advertising men know, 
lies with the hundreds of operating 
companies throughout the country who 
represent the gas industry to their mil- 
lions of customers. If the points 
stressed in the national campaign are 
relayed to the actual users of gas by 
the local companies which serve them, 
then there is perfect coordination and 
ideal tie-in. 

Local company identification with 
the national advertising drive is not 
only a most direct way of securing tan- 
gible benefits, but it is the only work- 
able combination that has been de- 
veloped to date. A larger volume of 
tie-in effort is needed to increase the 
impact of the campaign on the public. 


We believe we offer the gas indus- 
try during the coming year the highest 
type of cooperative national advertis- 
ing produced since we initiated the 
movement three years ago. Since this 
is your campaign and your contribu- 
tions are being used to finance it, your 
regional representative on the national 
committee will welcome ideas, sug- 
gestions and criticisms. 


Gas Sales Soar 


HE Public Service Corporation of New 

Jersey recently reported some interest- 
ing sales results to its stockholders. Total 
gas sales for the first four months of this 
year showed an increase of 6.54% in cubic 
feet and 3.69% in revenue over those of 
the first four months of last year. 

April of this year was the second largest 
April in the company’s history in total 
cubic foot sales of gas. Total cubic foot 
sales of gas in that month this year were 


less than 2% under those of the best April 
—1931. Sales of gas for industrial uses 
were up 13.6% for the first four months 
of 1939. For the year ended April 30, 
1939, the average cubic foot consumption 
of gas per residential customer was 23,200 
cubic feet, an increase of 300 cubic feet 
per residential customer. 


Appliance Sales Record 


OARING high above the previous all- 
time record, The Brooklyn Union Gas 
Company's appliance sales, at the end of 
the first five months of this year, stood at 
the unprecedented total of $1,511,991.88. 
The five-month figure was more than 
$250,000 above the previous high mark, 
established in the first five months of 1937. 
It was $345,498.24, or 30 per cent, above 
the total for the same period last year. 
Never before in the 91 years that gas 
has been available to the residents of Brook- 
lyn have gas appliances been in so great a 
demand. 
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Expanding Markets for Gas Industry 


Make Investments Sound 


HE gas indus- 

try today faces 
the future in a 
sounder and stronger 
position than at any 
time during the past 
decade, Percy S. 
Young declared in 
an address on “In- 
vestment Attributes 
of Gas Utility Se- 
curities,”” presented 
May 15 in San 
Francisco at the Ex- 
ecutive Conference 
of the American Gas Association. Mr. 
Young is chairman of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Public Service Corporation 
of New Jersey and a past president of the 
Association. 

After stating the many favorable charac- 
teristics of gas industry securities, Mr. 
Young cited the expanding market for gas. 
He summarized the principal segments of 
the gas market as follows: 


P. S. Young 


(1) Cooking—The modern gas range 
is a remarkable achievement. It is more 
efficient, excels and out performs any of its 
competitors. Public acceptance has been 
immediate and enthusiastic. The modern 
gas range has placed gas in a preeminent 
position in household economy. During the 
year 1938 over one million new gas ranges 
were sold. 

(2) Water Heating—This field offers 
one of the greatest opportunities for the 
expansion of a highly desirable load. Lower 
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initial costs and substantial improvement in 
efficiencies have met customer requirements 
and public acceptance has followed. Sales 
of 740,000 water heaters in 1938 exceeded 
previous years’ sales while the sales of 
many non-gas using major home appliances 
showed marked decreases. 

(3) Refrigeration —Gas refrigerators con- 
tinued their extraordinary public accept- 
ance and relative sales results were better 
than other types of automatic refrigerators 
during 1938. 

(4) House Heating—Faced with keen 
competition gas house heating has made 
outstanding gains. Manufactured gas sales 
for residential house heating increased 
every year throughout the depression, and 
in 1938 were almost four times the 1929 
sales. Gas house heating entrenches the 
three other services of cooking, water heat- 
ing, and refrigeration. 


(5) Air Conditioning—The market for 
air conditioning is rapidly growing. Air 
conditioning equipment can be used to 
good advantage wherever people live, work, 
or play. The application of gas-operated 
absorption type direct dehumidification 
equipment as applied to the air condition- 
ing field is making excellent progress. Air 
conditioning has been termed the nation’s 
next great business. It carries a great op- 
portunity for the gas industry. 

(6) Commercial and Industrial Use— 
The future of commercial and industrial 
gas sales is decidedly bright. The steadily 
increasing demand and acceptance of gas in 
this field over the past nine years, when, 
despite adverse business conditions, sales 
increased almost 30 per cent, indicates the 
commanding position attained by the in- 
dustry. 
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A Banker Analyzes ... Natural Gas 
Industry Investment V alues 





URING the 
past twenty 
years, the devel- 
opment and 
growth in the use 
of natural gas has 
been enormous 
and with its in- 
crease of impor- 
tance has come a 
material change 
in the attitude of 
the banking and investment commu- 
nity toward the industry. 


Frank R. Denton 


High Credit Standing 


Today your industry can borrow 
money at less cost than at any time in 
its history. In 1929 fifteen-year United 
States Government Bonds were selling 
to yield 3.4% while today fifteen-year 
Government Bonds yield 2.2%. This 
reduction of 1.2% presumably reflects 
the change in money rates for Gov- 
ernment obligations are relatively risk 
free. During this same period the yield 
on bonds of some natural gas com- 
panies has been reduced twice as much 
as the yield on Government issues. In 
fact the yield on some of your indus- 
try’s bonds is very comparable to that 
for Government issues if the tax free 
feature of Government bonds is con- 
sidered. 

The obligations of natural gas com- 
panies are today held in large blocks 
by insurance companies and _ other 
large investors in contrast to their 
small investment in the securities of 
your industry a few years ago. This 
record gives evidence of the improve- 
ment in the general credit rating of 
natural gas obligations. In order to 
understand these changes, it may be 
well to review the history of the in- 
dustry as it appears to a banker. 

The history of the natural gas busi- 


ness early in this century is primarily - 


Part of address before annual convention, Nat- 
ural Gas Section, American Gas Association, Tulsa, 
Okla., May 9-11, 1939. 
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@ In the past five years the nat- 
ural gas industry has reached the 
highest credit standing in its his- 
tory. Today, it can borrow money 
at less cost than ever before. Since 
1929, Mr. Denton points out in the 
accompanying article, the yield on 
bonds of some natural gas com- 
panies has been reduced twice as 
much as the yield on Government 
issues. 

® These facts reflect a significant 
change in the attitude of bankers 
and investors toward the natural 
gas industry. What are the reasons 
for this change? Mr. Denton, a na- 
tional banking authority, gives four 
principal factors together with a 
word of caution against over-ex- 
pansion, 











By FRANK R. DENTON 


President, Mellon Securities Corp., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


the development of larger gathering 
systems reaching more distant markets 
through larger and longer transmission 
lines. The story of the success of that 
development from a banking, invest- 
ment and credit viewpoint can be 
traced directly to the linking of wide- 
spread reserves including connections 
between companies, thus insuring de- 
pendability of supply for a known 
period of time. 

In the early 1920s, two things oc- 
curred which marked another era in 
the natural gas business, and which 
taken together greatly increased its 
national importance. The first of these 
was the discovery of vast new sup- 
plies of gas in the South and South- 
west. Many of these important dis- 
coveries were made in the search for 
oil by our friends in the petroleum in- 
dustry who from the beginning have 
been closely associated with your busi- 
ness. The second was the development 
of greater economy in long distance 
transmission of gas through better 
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trenching and pipe-laying methods, 
and material advances in the art of 
pipe manufacture. Your industry has 
been fortunate in having the coopera- 
tion of steel manufacturers, with their 
extensive research facilities and ag- 
gressive management, for they have 
provided you with the facilities for 
gas transportation which have made 
the recent expansion possible. 

Even with large known reserves and 
practical methods of transmission, the 
industry was not yet especially popular 
with investors because it was still con- 
sidered somewhat speculative and 
money for the new long distance pipe 
lines was mostly obtained through the 
credit backing of parent utility and oil 
companies. Many of the great new 
long distance pipe lines reached com- 
pletion during the worst of the De- 
pression and some met with consider- 
able financial difficulties. In spite of 
all the difficulties, either financial or 
those connected with warm winters or 
poor business conditions, markets 
have been obtained, the industry has 
established itself and in the past five 
years has reached the highest credit 
standing in its history. 

Such is perhaps the conception of 
the average banker or investor of the 
development of the natural gas busi- 
ness to the position it occupies today. 


Confidence in Natural Gas 


We may ask ourselves what are the 
principal reasons for the present high 
credit position of the natural gas in- 
dustry and what it is that makes the 
banker and bond buyer so willing to 
advance funds to this industry. I be- 
lieve the answer is that in the first 
place the banker, the bond buyer and 
the consumer are thoroughly convinced 
of the value of natural gas as a fuel. 
In the second place they are convinced 
that adequate gas reserves exist and 
are available to the companies in which 
they are interested and they realize that 
long distance transmission of gas from 








these reserves to the large markets is 
practical. In the third place the indus- 
try has been realistic in its attitude 
with respect to methods of financing, 
and finally the industry has had com- 
petent management. 

I am sure that I was not invited here 
to preach a sermon, but it is a good 
opportunity to say one or two things 
that mean much to the banker, and I 
believe also to the industry. 

First, past success should not mean 
the abandonment of sound standards 
of financing. Some 30% of this coun- 
try’s railroad mileage has gone into 
receivership, perhaps in part because 
debt was regarded more or less as a 
permanent fixture and not as some- 
thing to be paid over a reasonable pe- 
riod of time. The natural gas industry 
should profit by the experience of 
other industries and be willing to de- 
vote a reasonable portion of its earn- 
ings to the retirement of debt. 

The other thing that I wish to men- 
tion is expansion. No one is more de- 
sirous of adequate development of a 
natural resource than a banker. On the 
other hand, speaking only as a layman 
who doesn’t have a fraction of the 
knowledge of you gentlemen as to 
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where gas can be found, I doubt 
whether the Almighty made gas re- 
serves inexhaustible, and I wish to 
leave with you my hope that the en- 
thusiasm of the industry for rapid de- 
velopment of its markets will not out- 
run the development of known re- 
serves and that new pipe lines will 
not be built beyond the capacity of 
the known and securely available sup- 
plies of gas, for the sake of the in- 
vestor, the consumer and the banker, 
about whom I was invited to talk. 

In conclusion, it is my opinion that 
the natural gas industry has a most 
promising outlook. There is every rea- 
son to believe that with the continua- 
tion of its capable management, it will 
be a source of satisfactory profit to its 
stockholders and a leading utility in 
the communities which it serves, for 
many years to come. 


Name Change 


FFECTIVE April 28, 1939, the name 

of the Roanoke Gas Light Company, 
Roanoke, Virginia, was changed to Roa- 
noke Gas Company. This company is one of 
the supervised companies of the Stone & 
Webster Service Corporation. 
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Transparent Kitchen to Use Gas 
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The transparent kitchen, sketched above, will be one of the features of the World’s Poultry 





Congress which will be held July 28-August 7 in Cleveland, Ohio. It is really four kitchens 
in which will be demonstrated each day poultry and egg recipes assembled from around the 


world—and gas ranges supplied by The East Ohio Gas Company will play a prominent 


part in the demonstrations 
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John F. Weedon 
Is Dead 


N 1933 John F. 

Weedon retired 
as advertising mana- 
ger of The Peoples 
Gas Light and Coke 
Company of Chi- 
cago, after 44 years 
of service. He died 
in his home, in Wil- 
mette, Illinois, on 
June 5, following 
an illness of a few 
weeks. 

Mr. Weedon was 
born in Mayfair, 
near the west end of London, England, 
almost 71 years ago, and was educated 
in the famous old school known as 
Christ’s Hospital. He came to New York 
in 1886 when a young man, and held 
various positions, including newspaper 
work, before joining the Peoples Gas 
organization. His first job with the com- 
pany was as a laborer in one of the gas 
plants; later he did clerical work, be- 
came an accountant, and in 1920 became 
advertising manager of the company, a 
position he held up to the time of his 
retirement. 

On May 8, 1913, Mr. Weedon started 
the employees’ magazine, The Peoples Gas 
Club News, and became its first editor. 
He pioneered in numerous employee ac- 
tivities of a social and recreational na- 
ture. In October, 1919, he originated the 
Peoples Gas Gazette, a publication mailed 
with gas bills to customers, which has 
been the model for many similar com- 
pany house organs throughout the country. 

For many years he was active in pub- 
licity and advertising work with the 
American Gas Association, the Public 
Utilities Advertising Association, and 
others. He contributed many articles to 
trade journals and advertising publica- 
tions. His chief hobbies were literature 
and the theatre. 


John F. Weedon 


Liquified Gas Monthly 
Published by “Gas” 


HE first issue of Butane-Propane News, 
a new monthly magazine directed to 
the liquefied petroleum gas industry and 
published by Western Business Papers, Inc., 
publishers of Gas, made its appearance 
June 1, when more than 2500 copies of the 
100-page digest-size book were distributed. 
Butane-Propane News will deal with all 
branches of the liquefied petroleum gas in- 
dustry. The first issue contains an article 
on Appliance Testing by W. R. Teller, 
research engineer of the American Gas As- 
sociation Testing Laboratories, Cleveland. 
Subscription rates are $2.50 for three 
years, with no one-year rate; the foreign 
subscription rate is $3.00 per year. Ad- 
dress of the publication is 810 South Spring 
St., Los Angeles, Calif. 
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The Fifth Big Job ... Atr-Conditioning 
A Challenging Opportunity 





FEW years 

ago a great 
many people, in- 
cluding numerous 
industrial leaders, 
were expecting a 
new industry 
called summer air- 
conditioning to 
lead us right out 
of the depression. 
But it has not 
done so, and probably will not, be- 
cause air-conditioning costs real money. 
In return it offers more comfortable 
and healthful living conditions, there- 
by raising the standard of living, but, 
as we all know, living standards are 
closely related to income, and when 
incomes are low, improvements of this 
nature are regarded as luxuries. 





Charles R. Bellamy 


Gas Position Improves 

Instead of a phenomenal growth it 
has had a steady growth, from a gross 
business of $10,000,000 in 1931 to an 
annual business variously estimated 
from $65,000,000 to $90,000,000. In 
1938 when general business declined 
more than 20% and plumbing and 
heating dropped 16% from the year 
before air-conditioning decreased only 
11%. This is significant of the indus- 
try’s position today, and it is indeed 
fortunate from our standpoint that the 
growth of air-conditioning has been 
rather slow but sure, because every 
year has seen a marked improvement 
in the competitive position of gas 
equipment. 

In speaking of the summer air-con- 
ditioning market it is advisable to dis- 
tinguish between the actual present 
market and the potential market. The 
size of the first is based upon present 
cost of air-conditioning and present 


business conditions, while the second ~ 


Abstract of paper presented at annual con- 
vention, Natural Gas Section, American Gas 
Association, Tulsa, Okla., May 8-11, 1939. 
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By CHARLES R. BELLAMY 


Columbia Gas & Electric Corp., New 
York, N. Y. Chairman, Industrial 
and Commercial Air-Conditioning 
Committee 


is dependent upon lower costs and im- 
proved business conditions. 


An Analysis of the Market 

First let us frankly survey the pres- 
ent market. Undoubtedly the most 
promising and largest outlet at this 
time is in the commercial field. The 
thousands of installations in depart- 
ment stores, restaurants, theaters, and 
other commercial establishments have 
yielded such good returns to their in- 
vestors that competitors must either 
fall in line or lose out entirely. For 
this reason every store, shop, theater, 
hotel, hospital, school and church is 
at the present time a potential cus- 
tomer. Less than 25% of the large 
department stores now have air-condi- 
tioning, and only about 10% of the 
larger restaurants. There are therefore 
over 3,000 department stores that are 
excellent prospects, and close to 19,000 
restaurants. In addition to this there 
are thousands of shops, theaters and 
hotels which, sooner or later, must in- 
stall summer ait-conditioning. 

The second best outlet at this writ- 
ing is probably the industrial field. 
Here the possibilities of summer air- 
conditioning are just beginning to be 
appreciated. True, industrial air-con- 
ditioning is relatively old, but gener- 
ally speaking these older installations 
were in factories and plants where con- 
trol of temperature and humidity were 
obviously imperative. Now, however, 
the benefits of such control are being 
demonstrated in all kinds of indus- 
tries, and the success of these new ap- 
plications indicates a universal need of 
air-conditioning by industry. 

At the present moment the actual 
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available domestic market is probably 
only a fraction of the potential mar- 
ket. As the public becomes air-con- 
dition conscious, that is, acquainted 
not only with the comfort but also 
with the actual benefits of temperature 
and humidity control, and as general 
business picks up and equipment costs 
are lowered, the size of this market 
will expand. In this connection it is 
well to remember that every commer- 
cial and industrial installation has an 
educational value, and it is altogether 
possible that the popular demand for 
home air-conditioning will be acceler- 
ated by the completely air-conditioned 
automobile that is ready for market- 


ing. 


Large Business Predicted 


Altogether the existing market for 
summer air-conditioning is large, and 
with the equipment costs reduced and 
operating performance improved this 
industry should soon do a gross busi- 
ness of over $100,000,000 per year. 
One large chemical company recently 
completed a survey of the air-condi- 
tioning market and reached the con- 
clusion that this business should for 
some time continue to double every 
three years. One writer estimates a 
yearly gross of $350,000,000 some- 
time within the next ten years. 

Just what percentage of this total 
business will go to gas it is impossible 
to say, but it should be a substantial 
amount. On the assumption that air- 
conditioning with gas will cost about 
$300 per ton of refrigeration effect, 
an annual gross business by gas equip- 
ment manufacturers of $100,000,000 
would mean roughly 333,000 tons of 


. new installation. Thus annual sales 


might readily develop a yearly gas load 
of approximately 9,300,000 M cu.ft. 
This should mean something like 
$5,000,000 of new business to the gas 
industry per year. In fact, one of our 
leading utilities, after a most thorough 











study, has set 10,000,000 M cu.ft. of 
gas as the annual new possible business 
of summer air-conditioning in this 
country. 

Ourusoff,* in his comprehensive 
analysis of the residential market, found 
that this business alone might add 
around $2,260,000 of gross revenue 
per year for many years. Figure out 
what the cumulative effect of such ad- 
ditions would mean to our industry, 
and remember that every foot of such 
a load is off-peak business. Certainly, 
here is an opportunity worthy of the 
best efforts of our industry! It is in- 
deed the ideal business for us. 

In the light of past performance the 
figures which I have just given may 
appear optimistic, but ten years from 
now they may show up as a very con- 
servative under-estimation. In any 
event, a large new market for fuel is 
opening up, and if the gas industry is 
to secure any appreciable portion of 
this market it must have confidence in 
its own product. Certainly vision, op- 
timism and confidence are needed to 
plan our campaign; for faint heart 
never won fair lady. 


New Capital Needed 

Certain manufacturers have already 
spent large sums of money in develop- 
ing processes and equipment; now 
new capital is needed to develop mar- 
kets. Here is where the gas utility can 
step in and help. Gas air-conditioning 
equipment does not sell itself. It has 
to be sold. And I think our experience 
with house heating and refrigeration 
proves conclusively that successful 
merchandising of gas equipment re- 
quires the wholehearted backing of the 
local gas utility. 

To put gas air-conditioning across, 
gas companies are going to have to 
participate with the manufacturers in 
a campaign of intelligent advertising 
and sound salesmanship. All this will 
cost money, but it should be money 
well spent for the summer air-condi- 
tioning load is the perfect supplement 
to our house heating business. At any 
given price for gas the air-condition- 
ing load is far more attractive to the 
gas company than an equivalent vol- 
ume of house heating business. 

In the realm of general scientific re- 
search on the value of air-condition- 

* 1938 Report of Industrial and Commercial 


Air Conditioning Committee, Industrial Gas 
Section, American Gas Association. 


ing regardless of how achieved, recent 
developments have been most favor- 
able to the cause of gas. As you all 
know, gas equipment lends itself pe- 
culiarly well to the control of humid- 
ity. In this connection the work of 
the American Society of Heating and 
Ventilating Engineers during the past 
summer on the physiological reactions 
of men while carrying on light work 
in atmospheric conditions including 
effective temperatures from 77° to 92° 
with relative humidities of 60%, 75% 
and 90% is very encouraging. Similar 
tests, using somewhat dryer air, would 
appear to be desirable, and it seems to 
me that the American Gas Association 
should encourage work of this nature. 


Tools Available Today 

Now, let us examine carefully the 
air-conditioning tools that are avail- 
able to the gas industry today: 

Tool No. 1—The Gas Engine. Here 
is a tool especially suitable in certain 
locations for large commercial and in- 
dustrial installations. The possibilities 
of expanding its field of application 
appear to be good. 

Tool No. 2—The Dehumidifier. 
There are at least three well-designed 
gas-operated dehumidifiers on the mar- 
ket. Here is a tool that has been 
greatly improved during the past year 
and its cost reduced anywhere from 
30% to 50%. Already favorably 
known in the air-conditioning business 
for its high-class performance, the de- 
humidifier, now more efficient and 
lower in cost than ever before, should 
have a correspondingly broader mar- 
ket. The modern dehumidifier with 
its cooling system can be used in many 
sections of our country to provide com- 
plete air-conditioning service of the 
highest order. Wherever refrigeration 
is imperative the low cost of the new 
models widens the market for split air- 
conditioning systems. 

Tool No. 3—The Absorption Re- 
frigeration Machine. There is one well 
designed machine now on the market 
and one or two others are expected to 
be put on commercial production some 
time this year. Here is a brand new 
tool, one that can do everything that 
the conventional electric unit does and 
more too, for here is the first machine 
to provide year-’round air-condition- 
ing. 

Examine this array of tools critically 
and you will find that it constitutes a 
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matched set of fine instruments. Each 
instrument has its own peculiar ad- 
vantages and is unexcelled in certain 
fields of application. Collectively, these 
tools cover practically all requirements 
of air-conditioning, so that wherever 
natural gas is sold gas-operated air- 
conditioning equipment should forge 
to the front. There is high-grade, eco- 
nomical equipment for big  installa- 
tions, little installations, and for the 
most exacting specifications. 

Let us not lose sight, however, of 
this one very important fact:—that 
while gas equipment is being perfected 
the manufacturers of electrical equip- 
ment are not standing still. Progress is 
being made on all fronts. Competition 
is extremely keen, and for some time 
gas is going to have to work very hard 
for every bit of air-conditioning busi- 
ness that it gets. 

Practically all the equipment that 
the gas industry has been waiting for 
is now available and on the market. 
Since this is so, I believe that you will 
all agree that the time has come for 
the gas industry, especially those com- 
panies serving natural gas, to take an 
active part in the development of the 
air-conditioning business. A few com- 
panies already have crossed this Rubi- 
con; but as yet there has been no 
united action. 


Gas Company Program 

Some companies are asking what 
should be done. Undoubtedly one of 
the first steps should be to air-condi- 
tion gas company offices, as has been 
recommended by several of the A. G. 
A. committees. By so doing you not 
only make your customers comfortable, 
but give a practical demonstration of 
the value of true air-conditioning. I 
am glad to say that several of our pro- 
gressive gas companies have already 
taken this step. 

Another step that I believe all the 
larger companies should take is to es- 
tablish an Air-Conditioning Depart- 
ment headed by a trained engineer. 
Regardless of the company’s policies 
on appliance sales, this proposed de- 
partment is needed to advise prospec- 
tive buyers of air-conditioning systems 
and to see that gas equipment receives 
fair treatment in the various set-ups as 
submitted by local architects and con- 
tractors. 

Possibly the greatest handicap that 
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gas equipment has to face today is its 
lack of publicity and merchandising 
outlets. Local architects and contract- 
ing firms are, of course, much more 
familiar with conventional electric sys- 
tems than with the newer gas units 
and need to be brought up to date and 
kept informed about the advantages of 
air-conditioning with gas. Here is one 
place where the gas company repre- 
sentative can do much pioneer and 
constructive work. In addition, I think 
that gas companies should make size- 
able appropriations for advertising gas- 
operated air-conditioning equipment, 
so that as public interest in air-condi- 
tioning is aroused there will be gen- 
eral recognition of the fact that gas is 
just as efficient for summer cooling as 
for winter heating. 


Competitive Factors 

If you should ask me when is the 
big market for air-conditioning going 
to open up, I should have to answer 
frankly that I don’t know. In so far 
as the gas industry is concerned, it is 
my opinion that there are three main 
factors to be considered in any attempt 
to answer this question. The first is, 
Competitive Position of Available 
Equipment. Efficient, low cost and eco- 
nomical equipment is a prime requisite 
for new business. Since the above de- 
scriptive terms are used in their rela- 
tive sense, we can say that factor No. 1 
is at the present time favorable to a 
rapidly expanding business. 

Factor No. 2 is concerned with mer- 
chandising methods and sales policy. 
Obviously, equipment manufacturers 
need the full co-operation of the gas 
industry. The need for an intensive 
and progressive sales campaign by gas 
companies and equipment manufactur- 
ers is urgent. Tne answer to factor No. 
2 is largely in our own hands. 

Factor No. 3 is concerned with the 
improvement in business conditions, 
which we are all hoping for. The new 
industry, air-conditioning, cannot by 
itself perform the impossible and cor- 
rect all our economic ills, but by giv- 
ing employment and by establishing 
higher living standards it can help 
business. Improved business will- in 
turn stimulate the use of air-condition- 


ing, and then, when good times return, . 


if we have done our part, the summer 
demands for gas should grow by leaps 
and bounds. 
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Plumber-Utility Cooperative Sales 
in Connecticut Drop in 1938 


Exactly a year ago, in the July-August 
issue of the MontHty, A. B. Dibble, 
secretary of the Master Plumbers’ Asso- 
ciation of Connecticut, reported on the 
growth of plumber-utility cooperation in 
that state. In addition to describing the 
merchandising principles of the Connecti- 
cut Plan, Mr. Dibble’s article showed the 
growth in appliance sales by plumbers 
cooperating with utilities from 1932 to 
1937. To bring the picture up-to-date, 
the following report by Donald R. 
Schively, secretary of the Connecticut 
Utilities Merchandising Committee, giv- 
ing the 1938 figures, is published. 





AS appliances and electric water 
heaters to the amount of $268,111.21 
were sold or rented, during 1938, by the 
master plumber and heating contractor 
trade of Connecticut, in cooperation with 
the nine larger gas and electric companies 
of Connecticut. 
The above total is comprised of: 


(1) $246,511.21 representing gas appli- 
ances which were sold. 

(2) $21,600 of electric water heaters 
which were sold or rented. 


This total of $268,111.21 for 1938, 
compares with $444,246 for 1937. The 
decrease is 39%. 

In consequence of these activities, 2330 
major gas appliances and electric water 


GROWTH IN YEARS 


heaters were installed in 1938. They em- 
brace the following: 


511 Gas Ranges. 
430 Gas Refrigerators. 
1123 Gas Water Heaters. 
125 Electric Water Heaters. 
81 Gas House-Heating Units. 
60 Gas Kitchen Heaters, Range Con- 
version Burners, etc. 


The 2330 unit sales for 1938 compares 
with 3424 total units sold in 1937. The 
decrease is 32%. All appliances showed a 
sales decrease in 1938. The appliance show- 
ing the least decrease was the gas water 
heater. 

Commissions to the amount of $48,- 
881.48 were earned by master plumbers 
and heating contractors in connection with 
these transactions. Checks totaling this 
amount were issued to them by the nine 
companies and their affiliated subsidiaries. 
This sum was received by 658 plumbing 
and heating contractor firms. In addition, 
they received a total of $84,226.28 for in- 
stalling the appliances they sold, and some 
appliances sold by the companies them- 
selves. Thus, the 658 firms received $133,- 
107.76 for sales and installation services 
which they rendered. 

This total of $133,107.76 earned by 
plumbing and heating contractors for sales 
and installation services in 1938, compares 
with $193,225.60 received in 1937. The 
decrease is 36%. 
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Years Sales Participating 
i, SOO E TES SER EET So = BR ees eee 85 
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SALES BY UNITS 
1933 1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 
Oe RAL er erate aren rete 611 485 490 492 658 511 
Kye Rettigerators- ois. vss ks 154 388 609 803 993 430 
Gas Hot Water Heaters .......... 434 466 769 1155 1252 1123 
Electric Water Heaters .......... 153 176 150 204 125 
Gas House-Heating Units ........ 105 81 
Miscellaneous Gas Appliances ..... 13 77 133 112 212 60 
ROORE CHREOS es chai a a le eu aie 1212 1569 2177 2712 3424 2330 








COMMISSIONS AND INSTALLATION AMOUNTS EARNED BY PLUMBING FIRMS 











Years Commissions Installations Years 

1933 $38,196.79 $ 10,500.00 $ 48,696.79 
1934 49,274.53 19,529.00 68,803.53 
1935 75,340.14 26,019.00 101,359.14 
1936 76,130.71 32,572.00 108,702.71 
1937 84,185.45 109,040.15 193,225.60 
1938 48,881.48 84,226.28 133,107.76 
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Walter C. Beckjord 


To Members of the American Gas 
Association: 

N compliance with Section 2 of 
Article II of the by-laws of the 

American Gas Association, announce- 

ment is hereby made to the member- 

ship of the following report of the 

General Nominating Committee which 

will be presented to the annual con- 

vention in New York City in October, 

1939: 

For President—Walter C. Beckjord, 
Vice-President and General Man- 
ager, Columbia Gas and Electric 
Corporation, New York, N. Y. 

For First Vice-President—T. J. Strick- 
ler, Vice-President and General 
Manager, Kansas City Gas Com- 
pany, Kansas City, Mo. 

For Second Vice-President—George F. 
Mitchell, President, The Peoples 
Gas Light and Coke Company, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

For Treasurer—Ernest R. Acker, Pres- 
ident, Central Hudson Gas & Elec- 
tric Corp., Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 





F. B. Flabive Davis M. DeBard 





SUELO HUTSON 


Nominating Committee 


Reports for 1939-1940 


For Directors—2-year terms: 
Frank H. Adams, Presi- 
dent, Surface Combus- 
tion Corp., Toledo, Ohio. 

James B. Black, President, 
Pacific Gas and Electric 
Company, San Francisco, 
Calif. 

Charles M. Cohn, Vice-Pres- 
ident, Consolidated Gas, 
Electric Light and Power 
Corp. of Baltimore, Balti- 
more, Md. 

H. L. Dickerson, Ebasco 
Services, Inc., New York, 
N. Y. 

Lewis B. Eichengreen, Phil- 
adelphia_ Electric Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

C. E. Gallagher, President, 
The East Ohio Gas Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

N. Henry Gellert, President, 
National Public Utilities 
Corporation, Philadelphia, 
Pa. . 

R. H. Hargrove, Vice-Pres- 
ident and General Man- 
ager, United Gas Pipe 
Line Company, Houston, 
Texas. 

George S. Hawley, Presi- 
dent, Bridgeport Gas 
Light Co., Bridgeport, 
Conn. 

C. E. Paige, President, The 
Brooklyn Union Gas Co., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Franklin T. Rainey 
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E. R. Guyer 





T. J. Strickler 








Elmer F. Schmidt 





Louis Ruthenburg, President, 
Servel, Inc., Evansville, 
Ind. 


Respectfully submitted, 
N. C. McGoweEn, 


Chairman 


H. C. DAviIpSON 
W. G. WooLFoLk 
Harry L. MASSER 
JOHN VAN NoRDEN 
R. J. RUTHERFORD 


General Nominating 
Committee 


The following have been 
nominated by section nomi- 
nating committees to serve 
as section officers for the 
next Association year: 


Accounting Section: For 
Chairman—F. B. Flahive, 
Columbia Gas and Elec- 
tric Corporation, New 
York, N. Y. For Vice- 
Chairman—E. N. Keller, 
Philadelphia Electric Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Commercial Section: For 
Chairman—Davis M. De- 
Bard, Stone & Webster 
Service Corp., New York. 
For Vice-Chairman—R. 
J. Rutherford, Worcester 
Gas Light Co., Worcester, 
Mass. 





A. M. Beebee 
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Frank H. Adams James B. Black 





N. Henry Gellert 





R. H. Hargrove 


Charles M. Cohn H. L. Dickerson 





George S. Hawley 





L. B. Eichengreen C. E. Gallagher 





Louis Ruthenburg 








Industrial Gas Section: For Chairman 
—Franklin T. Rainey, The Ohio 
Fuel Gas Co., Columbus, Ohio. For 
Vice-Chairman—H. Carl Wolf, Pres- 
ident, Atlanta Gas Light Company, 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Manufacturers Section: For Chairman 
—E. R. Guyer, Vice-President, 
Cribben & Sexton Co., Chicago, IIl. 

Natural Gas Section: For Chairman— 
Elmer F. Schmidt, Vice-President, 
Lone Star Gas Company, Dallas, 
Texas. For Vice-Chairman—Harry 
D. Hancock, President, Gas Advis- 
ers, Inc., New York, N. Y. 

Technical Section: For Chairman—A. 
M. Beebee, Rochester Gas and Elec- 
tric Corp., Rochester, N. Y. For 
Vice-Chairman—D. P. Hartson, 
Equitable Gas Company, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 


Oregon Sales Up 


CCORDING to its annual report the 
Portland (Oregon) Gas and Coke 
Company customers in 1938 purchased 
some 11,000 gas appliances. . 
Three-fourths of these were sold by the 
180 gas appliance dealers with whom the 


Company cooperates in its business devel-- 


opment program. Included in these appli- 
ances were more than 4,000 modern gas 
ranges, 4,000 gas water heaters and more 
than 1,000 major house heating units. 
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Memorial to S. W. Meals 


MEMORIAL to Samuel W. Meals, 

paying tribute to the sterling quali- 
ties of this outstanding leader of the nat- 
ural gas industry who died January 4, 
1939, was authorized by the Executive 
Board of the American Gas Association, 
meeting in San Francisco, May 15. Pre- 
pared by a committee composed of 
Thomas R. Weymouth, J. D. Creveling 
and Harry D. Hancock, the memorial 
reads as follows: 

“In recording the death of Samuel W. 
Meals, which occurred on January 4, 
1939, it is fitting that we should say 
something of those qualities which made 
him an outstanding leader and a friend 
much loved and admired by all members 
of the gas industry. 

“Mr. Meals was possessed of that ad- 
mirable quality which the English critic 
and dramatist Charles Morgan speaks of 
as ‘singleness of mind.’ He began his 
work in life with the oil and gas industry 
and at his death was still a prominent 
part of that industry. From his youth he 
looked towards a far horizon and each 
day found him moving unswervingly to- 
wards that distant point. 

“Because of his vision he saw beyond 
his own immediate work. He had the in- 
telligence which sees the inability of men 
or organizations to work or advance 
alone and thus with wholehearted en- 
thusiasm he gave his support to all as- 
sociation activities. He was president of 
the Natural Gas Association of America 
when it merged with the American Gas 
Association. He was a member of a great 
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many committees, associations and clubs 
and was respected and admired by every 
man with whom he worked but by none 
was he more beloved than by the mem- 
bers of the natural gas industry to whose 
interests he devoted so many years of 
energy and thought. 

“In a sense he unconsciously expressed 
his whole philosophy in the closing para- 
graph of an address delivered before the 
Natural Gas Convention in 1929, when 
he said— 


‘Our industry is progressing. But there 
is still room for improvement in our 
method and practices. We must con- 
tinue our research. . . . Ours is a re- 
sponsibility for rendering to our cus- 
tomers and the nation at large, the very 
best service with this wonderful fuel 
—Natural Gas.’ 


“Here is his never failing desire to 
press on instead of standing contented on 
the already accomplished; here is his faith 
in the ability of his loved industry to 
grow beyond its own hopes; and here, 
above all else, is his feeling of responsi- 
bility in acting as steward of a great nat- 
ural resource and his sincere wish to use 
it in serving the people of his country. 

“Samuel Meals died in 1939 but the 
heartening paradox is that he is still very 
much alive. He lives in all phases of the 
industry in which he believed. His name 
stands out on the printed record and is 
engraven in the memories of those with 
whom he was associated. And, when the 
ink and paper of records and epitaphs 
will have become dust, his influence will 
still be indelibly written in the history of 
the gas industry.” 





The Fuel of Today Dominates 
The World of Tomorrow 





ITH the 

advent of 

the New York 

World’s Fair the 

gas industry actu- 

ally takes a new 

lease on life. By 

means of this ex- 

position we indi- 

cate how gas serv- 

ice will contribute 

Hugh Cuthrell banat making 

the World of Tomorrow a better and 

finer place for the American public. 

We also show how we will contribute 

to the more efficient operation of 
American business and industry. 


Contribution of Gas 


Today everything points to the gas 
industry continuing a forward advance 
in American economic life. We know 
that we are an industry which has suc- 
cessfully demonstrated its useful serv- 
ice over a long period of years, but 
which will in future years provide a 
greater contribution to Mr. and Mrs. 
Public in the home, to the business 
man in his commercial enterprise, to 
the industrial leader in his manufac- 
turing plant. At the Fair we are show- 
ing how we aim to achieve that. In the 
World of Tomorrow we will success- 
fully prove our achievement in line 
with the forward-looking philosophy 
associated with the idea of the World’s 
Fair. 

In the early stages of the World's 
Fair project leaders in the gas indus- 
try realized the exceptional opportu- 
nity afforded by this exposition. Stra- 
tegic in location, vast in scope, the 
proposed World's Fair impelled these 
men to full realization that an im- 
pressive exhibit should be prepared for 
acquainting millions of persons with 
the true story of gas. 

Supplementing this exhibit it was 
realized that an intelligently planned 
and carefully carried out sales program 
should be established in order that the 


By HUGH CUTHRELL 
President, Gas Exhibits, Inc. 


many and varied uses of gas fuel 
could be demonstrated at the Fair. 

Today it can be said that our in- 
dustry has succeeded in both endeavors 
to an unprecedented degree. We have 
an attractive exhibit in an important 
sector of the Fair grounds. We have 
sold gas as it has never been sold in 
any previous exposition. As a result 
gas is truly dominating the World's 
Fair and is daily proving to the pub- 
lic, business and industrial leaders 
that our service is essential in the 
World of Tomorrow. 


Golden Opportunity 


Through the promotion and pub- 
licity which we have obtained our in- 
dustry has a tremendous asset. That 
asset is good will plus satisfactory per- 
formance of our fuel for each and 
every purpose in which it has been 
utilized. As salesmen it is now up to 
us to realize the benefits of this asset. 
It is necessary for the continued suc- 
cess of our industry that we take ad- 
vantage of this golden opportunity, 
that we realize the significance and 
extent of the preponderant use of gas 
fuel at the Fair, and that we use the 
prestige of this achievement to increase 
load in our respective territories by 
selling the satisfactory performance of 
gas at the World’s Fair. 

It would be a well-nigh impossible 
task for me to describe all the uses of 
gas fuel at the Fair. You undoubtedly 
have read about some of these as well 
as about the Gas Industries Exhibit in 
the various articles in the gas trade 
press. I will, however, try to sketch 
some of the uses of gas at the Fair and 
our united industry's participation. I 
will also suggest that you follow up 
these observations with a visit to the 
Fair where you can inspect our exhibit, 
see some of the installations and real- 
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ize how we are participating to an un- 
precedented degree in this greatest of 
international expositions. In this way 
you will be better equipped to carry 
on an intelligent program of selling 
gas service on the basis of satisfactory 
performance in the World of Tomor- 
row. 

To assist you in obtaining a good 
general picture of gas at the World’s 
Fair I offer you the following outline 
of ten distinct achievements: 


1. Gas is used exclusively as the fuel 
for all space heating, water heating 
and cooking in every building built or 
operated by the World’s Fair Corpo- 
ration. 

. Every one of the permanent buildings 
which will remain after completion of 
the Fair will use gas for space heating, 
water heating and cooking. This per- 
manent use of gas will serve to pro- 
vide promotion for our efforts in these 


fields. 


. More than 90% of the private ex- 
hibitors are using gas for space heat- 
ing, water heating and cooking. 


. Gas is being used for lighting streets 
in the entire Court of States area. In 
addition spectacular gas flares are be- 
ing used for lighting in different sec- 
tions of the World’s Fair. These revo- 
lutionary developments in street light- 
ing are indicative of the varied use of 
gas at the Fair. 

. Gas is being used for illuminating 
buildings at the exposition. Among 
these buildings are the World’s Fair 
Business Systems Building and the Gas 
Exhibits Building. 

. Gas is being used for spectacular and 
dramatic exhibition purposes in the 
Fair's feature spectacle, the Lagoon of 
Nations. 


. Gas is being used for practically every 
industrial process requiring fuel in the 
exhibits of private corporations. 


. Throughout the restaurants and con- 
cessionaires’ stands large volumes of 
gas are being used for cooking, water 
heating and refrigeration. 


. A total of more than 2,500 gas appli- 
ances have been installed at the Fair 
with more being added. 

. Gas appliances play an important part 
in the model houses in the Town of 
Tomorrow area. 
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These ten points add up to an im- 
pressive total. They indicate the domi- 
nant position of gas fuel at the 
World’s Fair. They demonstrate the 
variety of uses to which gas fuel can 
be put. They have an advertising 
value and a good will value to our 
industry that is practically impossible 
to estimate but which would require 
the expenditure of large sums of 
money to duplicate through an ad- 
vertising campaign. They mean that 
gas is making a more definitely favor- 
able public impression upon a larger 
audience than it has ever done before. 
That impression will result in increased 
use of gas service throughout the na- 
tion if we make an intelligent and 
united effort to achieve such a desir- 
able goal. 

The position which gas has achieved 
at the World’s Fair has resulted only 
from well-planned and executed ef- 
fort. It has been attained despite the 
efforts of competitors. It has resulted 
from thorough demonstration of the 
superior service of gas—a_ service 
which is in tune with the ideals of 
the Fair to provide for the social and 
industrial betterment of mankind. 


Gas in Permanent Buildings 


Gas won the first major battle with 
competition when our fuel was se- 
lected for space heating, water heating 
and cooking in the imposing Admin- 
istration Building. The significances 
of gas utilization in this building, back 
in August, 1937, rested on the fact 
that it provided an indication of the 
opinion of World’s Fair Corporation 
officials as to the fuel that would ade- 
quately represent their ideas in the 
World of Tomorrow. This indication 
was fulfilled three months later when 
the World’s Fair Corporation selected 
gas as the exclusive fuel for space 
heating, water heating, and cooking in 
all its buildings and in all buildings 
designed for permanency in the future 
Flushing Meadow Park. 

With gas thus in the ascendancy 
every effort was made to follow 
through on the idea of making gas 
the dominant fuel at the Fair. Every 
building, from constructors’ shanties 
to imposing exhibit structures, was re- 
garded as a definite prospect for space 
heating. And we have heated prac- 
tically every building in the exposition 
area. In fact the major part of the pre- 
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Fair gas load of The Brooklyn Union 
Gas Company resulted from space 
heating. That load was more than 
148,000,000 cubic feet or 50% greater 
than was anticipated. This leads to the 
sound belief that gas sales during the 
six months of the Fair this year will 
surpass the estimate of 400,000,000 
cubic feet. 

All this heating will serve as a 
benefit to the gas industry. It has 
already served to develop for our in- 
dustry valuable contacts with the lead- 
ing architects and engineers in the 
country. To them the cleanliness, 
adaptability and flexibility of gas for 
heating has been a revelation. Thus 


they form a body of the public which 
can be nationally influenced toward 
gas fuel usage. 

Another major utilization of gas at 
the Fair has been for heating water in 
buildings and in restaurants. To get 
an idea of the potentialities of gas- 
fired water heating, let me tell you 
that 500,000 gallons of water are be- 
ing heated daily at the Fair. This is 
mainly for cleansing and sterilizing 
dishes and glasses in the restaurants, 
sandwich bars and stands, but there is 
also a substantial amount used for 
ordinary water heating purposes. 

There is a factor in this use of gas 
which demonstrates the superiority of 

(Continued on page 262) 





HE twenty-first annual conven- 

tion of the American Gas Asso- 
ciation will be staged at the Hotel 
Pennsylvania, New York City, Octo- 
ber 9-12. Realizing that the New 
York World’s Fair, which is less 
than a fifteen-minute ride from the 
convention setting, is the super at- 
traction this year, plans are being made 
with special attention to the Fair. 

The convention program will be 
so arranged that all delegates will 
have ample opportunity to visit the 
Fair and get first-hand information on 
the dominant position of gas at this 
international exposition. To this end, 
the program now being shaped by 
the General Convention Program 
Committee headed by George F. 
Mitchell, president, The Peoples Gas 
Light and Coke Co., Chicago, will be 
shorter than usual. An effort is be- 
ing made to keep the number of 
meetings at a minimum, consistent 
with the major purposes of the con- 
vention. However, none of the vital, 
fundamental problems facing the in- 
dustry will be neglected. 

Authoritative speakers, who are 
nationally recognized in their fields, 
will speak at the general and sec- 
tional meetings. Details of the pro- 
gram will be announced in the 
September issue of the “A.G.A. 
Monthly.” 

The management of the New 
York World’s Fair has designated 
Monday, October 9, the opening day 
of the convention, as Gas Industry 
Day at the Fair. 

It is contemplated that certain 
convention functions will center at 
the Gas Industries Building. Here 
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Convention Program To Feature 
New York World’s Fair 


the Court of Flames Theatre, the ex- 
hibit section showing products of 21 
manufacturers, the Court of Flames 
Club, and other features, will offer 
much of interest to visitors. The 
spectacular 90-foot pylons, with lu- 
minous gas flames, at the Court of 
Flame are an awe-inspiring sight. At 
Homewood, the all-gas model home 
built by Gas Exhibits, Inc. in coop- 
eration with Good Housekeeping 
magazine, visitors may view the lat- 
est gas appliances at work. 

With the great variety of applica- 
tions of gas fuel operating under 
unique conditions, as described in the 
accompanying article by Mr. Cuth- 
rell, the Fair itself should prove an 
inspiration to those privileged to see 
it. There is no question but that gas 
has scored a remarkable victory over 
competitive fuels at the Fair and this 
fact offers a real opportunity for 
local promotion. Gas men can do a 
better job of promotion if they attend 
the convention and see the evidence 
at first-hand. 

Since New York is now the Mecca 
of conventions, hotel reservations 
should be made at the earliest pos- 
sible moment. Only by doing this 
can satisfactory facilities be assured. 

The program committee, in addi- 
tion to the chairman, Mr. Mitchell, 
includes the following members: 
E. R. Acker, Walter C. Beckjord, 
E. J. Boothby, Floyd C. Brown, C. M. 
Cohn, Merrill N. Davis, C. E. Gal- 
lagher, George S. Hawley, Conrad 
N. Lauer, N. C. McGowen, Clifford 
E. Paige, Frank H. Payne, Herman 
Russell, Otto Snyder, and Kurwin R. 
Boyes. 











Homewood, The All-Gas Good 

Housekeeping Home, where 

gas provides carefree, auto- 
matic service 


One of the main entrances to the Gas In- 
dustries Building at the New York World's 
Fair. Note the Court of Flames Restaurant 
on the left and animated outline of gas dis- 
tribution system at the Fair in the center 








Main entrance to the Court of Flame 


Night view of 90-foot illuminated George Rector, official gas indus- 
pylons, cube and huge gas flame try host at the Fair, shown with 
which feature the Court of Flame three of his attractive assistants 


The Court of Flames Club where gas industry members Mme. Marita Farell, star of the Metropolitan Opera Co., admires the 
may relax after enjoying the wonders of the Fair puppet opera, a feature attraction in the Gas Industries Building 





Sees 





"City of Light,” world’s largest diorama, exhibit- 
ing gas, electric and steam service of the Consoli- 
dated Edison Co. of New York, Inc. at the Fair 
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The Glass Tower of the Glass 
Center. This spectacular exhibit 
uses gas for all heating operations 


Night scene of Constitution Mall 
at the Fair. The statue of George 
Washington looks toward the Theme 
Center of the World of Tomorrou 


Hit show of the Amusement Area is Billy Rose’s Aquacade, the finale 
of which is shown here. Gas heats the water in this large pool 
to the exact temperature necessary for the comfort of the huge cast 


Gas represents fire in this feature spectacle of water, 
lights, flame and sound in. the Lagoon of Nations 

















our fuel and equipment in supplying 
hot water of the proper temperature in 
sufficient quantity whenever desired. 
That factor is the rigidly enforced reg- 
ulation at the Fair grounds which calls 
for 180° water in all restaurants for 
cleansing and sterilizing dishes and 
glasses. Added to this is the situation 
at the Fair where hot water is re- 
quired in volume in restaurants and 
food stands practically from lunch time 
to after dinner instead of the usual 
restaurant condition where there is a 
lull between the lunch and dinner 
peaks when the hot water can be built 
up. The situation at the Fair results 
from the steady stream of customers 
to restaurants, visitors eating when 
they feel like doing so and when they 
think they have time. 


Severe Conditions Met 


This situation puts a strain on the 
equipment and fuel which heats the 
water. Yet the severe conditions at 
the Fair are met because of the flexi- 
bility of gas fuel. This has been dem- 
onstrated a number of times. Even 
when the demand in one building be- 
comes so great that water runs out, 
additional gas equipment is conven- 
iently installed the next day. The 
speed with which this can be done and 
the scarcity of large space in the res- 
taurants have contributed to making 
gas universally used for water heating 
at the Fair. 

The exclusive use of gas for heating 
water in restaurants and food stands, 
the dependability of gas service, the 
ability of gas fuel and equipment to 
supply and maintain 180° water, the 
increasing satisfaction of industrial en- 
gineers, architects and restaurant men 
with gas heated water are among the 
advantages resulting to our industry 
at the Fair. These advantages will be 
reflected in communities where those 
who have been connected with the 
World’s Fair participants have their 
businesses. They will be satisfied with 
gas water heating service, thus provid- 
ing an opportunity for additional gas 
load in commercial and _ industrial 
plants. 

Before the start of the Fair we had 
reason to believe that gas would be the 
fuel for cooking. This belief was 
based on the satisfactory manner in 
which gas fuel has served hotels and 
restaurants for many years. At the 


Fair our belief has been more than 
vindicated because gas thoroughly and 
completely demonstrates its definite 
superiority over competitors. Go 
through the restaurants out there and 
see for yourself that gas is the essential 
fuel in the restaurant of today and to- 
morrow. 

This overwhelming choice of gas is 
a concrete thing. It is an asset we can 
use with our hotel and restaurant cus- 
tomers throughout the nation. It dem- 
onstrates the opinion held about gas 
fuel and gas service by the leading 
hotel and restaurant people in the 
country. It should supply a definite 
impetus to our efforts to promote in- 
creased gas load in the hotel and res- 
taurant field. 

To obtain a good idea of how a gas 
equipped restaurant operates I suggest 
an inspection of the Court of Flame 
restaurant in our exhibit building. 
There in an establishment operated by 
one of the leaders in its field—the 
National Hotel Corp.—you_ will see 
gas applied to every possible use ex- 
cept normal motorized equipment such 
as orange juicers, etc. It is one of 
the three places at the World’s Fair 
where commercial gas refrigeration is 
used, the other two being the Standard 
Brands Exhibit and the Swedish Pa- 
vilion. 


Added Prestige for Gas 


From this brief presentation you 
can realize how gas predominates in 
the restaurant field as well as for space 
and water heating in the industrial 
field. This accomplishment can be 
made use of in your efforts to sell in 
the hotel and restaurant field. It also 
provides added prestige to gas in other 
fields because it indicates the high 
opinion of our service held by hotel 
and restaurant leaders. It is up to us 
to make full use of this advantage in 
a national and a local scale. 

In addition to the practically ex- 
clusive use of gas for space heating, 
water heating and food preparation in 
the World of Tomorrow, nearly every 
industrial process at the World’s Fair 
uses gas fuel. These processes are nu- 
merous and varied. The users repre- 
sent a cross-section of American in- 
dustry. 

Perhaps the greatest gas-using in- 
dustry in the Fair grounds is baking. 
The leading exhibitor in this field is 
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the Continental Baking Co., which has 
a complete operating bread and cake 
bakery in its building. A look there 
will show the essential position of gas 
fuel in the modern bakery which seeks 
to maintain baking perfection day after 
day. An inspection will show you how 
the automatic control, cleanliness, flex- 
ibility and efficiency of gas are respon- 
sible for its being the fuel used by 
modern bakeries today. 


Gas Aids Exhibitors 


Milk, like bread, is necessary in to- 
day’s and tomorrow's world. The milk 
industry, through Borden’s and the 
National Dairy Co., is represented very 
effectively at the Fair. In its demon- 
stration of the care with which milk 
is made a safe, wholesome food gas 
fuel plays a prominent part. Gas- 
fired boilers supply the steam used for 
heating the milk in the pasteurizing 
process as well as taking care of the 
required sterilization. Gas also sup- 
plies the very essential hot water used 
in these exhibits. 

Gas-fired steam boilers are used for 
a variety of other functions through- 
out the Fair grounds. Among other 
uses it is employed to supply steam for 
the bottle washing machine in the ex- 
hibit of Refreshments at the Fair and 
to supply steam necessary for several 
processes during the fabrication of 
automobile tires in the exhibit of the 
Firestone Tire and Rubber Company. 

Spectacular is the main exhibit in 
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Open House at A.G. A. 
During Fair 

All gas men visiting New York 
City this summer to see the World's 
Fair, or for any other purpose, are 
cordially invited to honor headquar- 
ters office of the American Gas Asso- 
ciation with a visit. A special invita- 
tion. has been issued by Alexander For- 
ward, managing director, to meet the 
staff and a hearty welcome is assured. 
The full extent of headquarters’ facili- 
ties, such as telephone and steno- 
graphic service, will be available to 
visitors. If you plan a visit, make 
Association headquarters your mailing 
address. It is conveniently located in 
the Graybar Building, 420 Lexington 
Ave., next to the Grand Central Ter- 
minal. 
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America’s Virile and Aggressive 


Gas Industry’ 





HE “‘greatest show on earth,” the 

New York World’s Fair of 1939, 
pictures The World of Tomorrow by 
displaying and portraying all that may 
be expected from the sciences and from 
the arts to improve the world in which 
we live. This great show comprises not 
only what is best and greatest in 
America; the flags of very many na- 
tions fly over the hundreds of acres 
devoted to instruction and entertain- 
ment, each flag indicating that the na- 
tion it represents is participating in 
the exposition. 

The Crown of the Andes, priceless 
relic of the past; the fastest locomotive 
ever built, your Coronation Scot; prac- 
tical, workable television; rotolactors, 
milking by machinery the cows of the 
model dairy farm—all these attractions 
vie with each other in competing for 
public interest and appeal. 


Gas Heads Procession 


Far out in front in this great pro- 
cession of wonders is the gas industry 
with its beautiful building, with its 
striking exhibit of all that is latest 
and best in equipment, and with its 
own rendering of the general slogan: 
“The World of Tomorrow—Available 
Today.” All connected with the gas 
industry will be thrilled with pride 
to see what the industry has done, not 
only in the exhibit itself, but in the 
widespread use of gas throughout the 
Fair grounds and buildings. This Fair 
is built on land which subsequently 
will be used for a public park. Cer- 
tain of the buildings, therefore, have 
been built for permanent use. All 
buildings, whether permanent or tem- 
porary, which have to be heated, are 
heated by gas. 


*Presented at annual general meeting of 


The Institution of Gas Engineers, London, 
June 6-9, 1939, in connection with the celebra- 
tion of the Centenary of William Murdoch, 
Father of the Gas Industry. 
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By CLIFFORD E. PAIGE 


President, The Brooklyn Union Gas 
Company, Brooklyn, N. Y., and 
Former President, American 
Gas Association 


Historical 


One responds instinctively to the 
suggestion of the great possibilities of 
the future. And yet the future would 
not be possible without the past. The 
Centenary of the death of William 
Murdoch brings strongly to mind the 
historical interest and background of 
our great industry. It is fitting that 
we pause and meditate on the past. 
It is not for us Americans to eulogize 
the man or his memory. You in your 
country will have done that adequately 
and admirably. Such an anniversary 
brings the thought of one hundred 
years; and since the name of Mur- 
doch is so closely identified with the 
gas industry, this particular one hun- 
dred years takes on added significance. 

One may say that Murdoch con- 
ceived gas as a public servant in 1792 
or earlier, and yet it was still at the 
time of his death a puny child. Born 
humbly and of humble parentage, it 
did grow, and in time became what it 
now is, a mighty force in the land. 
For the gas industry is great. It ren- 
ders a vital service to the community. 
It is a public necessity in peace or in 
war. It brings comfort and conven- 
ience to all those to whom it is avail- 
able. There are those who say it lan- 
guishes, who say it is “on the way 
out.” It cannot die from senility; it 
is ageless. To those familiar with its 
development, its transitions and its 
ever widening sphere of usefulness, it 
is neither dead nor yet sleeping. It 
has been traduced by those who are 
forever turning to new gods and those 
who, dazzled by some romantic will- 
o’-the-wisp, find themselves blinded 
when their light source fails. 
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Ever since Murdoch lighted his 
torch, down through the years the gas 
industry has become a tradition. You 
and your countrymen have carried it 
forward. Your enterprise, your forti- 
tude, and your spirit have been always 
an example and an inspiration to us in 
America, and in fact to all throughout 
the world. 

While we may not forget the senti- 
mental associations of our business, 
circumstance forces us to deal with the 
practical, realistic aspects of it today. 
In order the better to appreciate to- 
day’s situation, we may trace briefly 
the early development of the gas in- 
dustry in America: 


1803—This was the year of the first re- 
corded Gas Company in America. Main 
Street in Richmond, Virginia, was tem- 
porarily lighted by a large gas burner on 
a tall tower. The gas came from a nearby 
cellar gas plant. 

1812—David Melville, of Newport, 
Rhode Island, lighted his house and the 
store in front of it with gas which he man- 
ufactured on his premises. Later in the 
same year, he also lighted a cotton mill at 
Watertown, Massachusetts. 

1816—Baltimore, Maryland, became the 
first city in America to have a Gas Light 
Company. 

1823—The New York State Legislature 
granted a Charter to the Gas Light Com- 
pany of the City of New York and within a 
few weeks the Common Council of the 
City of New York granted permission to 
lay mains in the City streets. Materials 
and equipment were imported from Eng- 
land, and in March, 1825, when the work 
was completed, gas was introduced in New 
York City. 

1850 to 1865—Strangely enough, in 
spite of the popularity of gas as an illumi- 
nating agent in those early days, even as 
late as 1850 there were only about 30 gas 
plants in this country. Economists of that 
time had difficulty in visualizing a bright 
future for the gas industry. They were 
wrong. It took time, however, to get started. 
It was not until 1865 that the use of gas 
for home lighting began to attain any great 
popularity. 


It is a curious fact that natural gas 
in America ante-dates any history of 

















manufactured gas. There is mentioned 
in history a “burning spring” on a 
tract of land in West Virginia which 
was dedicated in 1775 by George 
Washington as a National Park. Prob- 
ably this was natural gas. Also there 
is mentioned the production of natural 
gas from a salt well at Charleston, 
West Virginia, in 1815. 

The first real use of natural gas ap- 
pears to have been at Fredonia, New 
York, when a natural gas well 27 ft. 
deep was utilized in about 1821. Here 
again a long delay occurred before 
there was any significant commercial 
development. The first natural gas 
corporation in America was organized 
in Fredonia in 1858. In 1870, a 
wooden pipe line 25 miles long was 
completed to transmit gas to Roches- 
ter, New York, at a cost of about 114 
million dollars. 


Development 


For the last 75 years the develop- 
ment of both the manufactured and 
natural gas business in America has 
followed substantially the same lines 
as has been the case in other coun- 
tries; that is to say, the greatest use of 
gas in the beginning was for domestic 
purposes, and the greatest domestic 
use was for lighting. Gas lighting in 
America gave way to electric lighting 
quite rapidly after 1900. In Great 
Britain a large part of the lighting 
business was retained for a much 
longer period and, in fact, what re- 
mains is still held very tenaciously and 
successfully. 

It is interesting, if not surprising, 
to know that illuminating engineers in 
America are looking upon gas as a 
lighting medium with more favor to- 
day than they have for many years. 
Moreover, gas lighting effects may be 
found in many places in the New 
York World’s Fair this year. For ex- 
ample, in connection with a very spec- 
tacular illumination of water foun- 
tains in the Lagoon of Nations, gas 
will be used for lighting, at the enor- 
mous rate of 400,000 cu.ft. in 30 min- 
utes. The four pylons of the build- 
ings of Gas Exhibits, Inc., carry 
lighting burners to their entire height 
of 90 ft. Modern Welsbach mantle 
lights are used around the grounds of 
the gas exhibit, and enormous flares 
are used both for building lighting 
and as flambeaux on certain of the 


bridges which cross from one part of 
the Fair to another. 

Strangely, too, the “gas for power” 
load was largely lost to the electric 
motor drive, especially in small power 
applications, nearly a generation ago. 
Natural gas has retained a consider- 
able amount of power business. Today 
we find a re-awakening of interest in 
the possibilities of gas for power. 

The gas industry of today is so com- 
plicated and so technical that it would 
take much more than the space avail- 
able to cover it thoroughly. I have 
mentioned gas for lighting and gas for 


power. 


Electrical Com petition 

Now I come to the greatest unified 
campaign ever embarked upon by the 
gas industry in America; a nation-wide 
effort to interest the consumers repre- 
sented by 16 million gas meters in 
the country, through an advertising 
program supported by the contribu- 
tions of almost all the manufactured 
and natural gas companies in the 
United States. The scope of this gi- 
gantic effort is expressed in the slogan 
which appears in all the advertising 
copy issued: “Gas for the Four Big 
Jobs—Cooking, Refrigeration, Water 
Heating and House Heating.” None 
of these jobs, taken separately, is 
available to gas exclusively, and any 
business for gas has to be sold against 
the keenest competition. Electrical 
competition for years has been a threat 
to gas and in some communities has 
become a menace. 

There are few places in the United 
States, however, where the gas busi- 
ness has had to suffer very much be- 
cause of the invasion of electric ranges. 
There is a more insidious competition 
in electric cookery by reason of the 
widespread use of table appliances, 
such as toasters, percolators and chafing 
dishes. 

Referring specifically to the gas 
range of today, it must be clear from 
our publications how the American gas 
industry has been inspired by the 
advent of what is called the “CP 
Range.” This means certified perform- 
ance. The industry did not need this 
range for competition with electricity, 
but anticipating any future possibility 
it meets in 22 outstanding details any 
competition which may be developed. 
This result has been possible by truly 
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remarkable cooperative research in 
which almost all the gas companies, 
as well as the manufacturers of gas 
ranges, participated. 

Electrical competition is keen in the 
field of refrigeration. There are a 
number of types of electric refrigerator 
made, but only one domestic gas re- 
frigerator is available in the United 
States. That gas refrigerator, however, 
has given a very good account of itself 
in the keenly competitive sales of all 
types of mechanical refrigeration. It 
is interesting that manufacturers of 
electric refrigerators are beset not only 
with competition by gas refrigerators 
but by each other’s products as well. 

The electricity companies have made 
great efforts to popularize water heat- 
ing by electricity. I do not know of 
any which feel very proud of their 
results. Water heating and house heat- 
ing have admittedly been hard to ob- 
tain, but competition in these fields 
comes principally from fuel oil. The 
use of fuel oil for these types of heat- 
ing seems not to have been considered 
very seriously until comparatively re- 
cent times. But in a very few years 
the oil companies caught up with all 
the gas industry knew about combus- 
tion and burners, and in many cases 
went right on past them. 

Gas for heating water or for heat- 
ing homes, especially manufactured 
gas, can rarely claim a lower cost per 
B.t.u. than may be reasonably claimed 
for its competitors. But the collateral 
advantages in favor of the use of gas 
have been so great and have been so 
much appreciated by satisfied cus- 
tomers, that many companies are get- 
ting almost as much business from 
recommendations by the users as from 
their expenditure for space to display 
the printed word. 


Research and Utilization 


It would be sheer neglect if I failed 
at this point to call attention to the 
fact that the necessity for research in 
the gas industry is now recognized in 
America and that plans are in the 
making for accomplishment never be- 
fore undertaken. Then, too, it must 
be mentioned that whatever high 
standards may be reached in the pro- 
duction of perfect appliances, the Test- 
ing Laboratories of the American Gas 
Association do a great work in keep- 
ing all approved appliances up to min- 
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imum standards adequate for eco- 
nomical and safe operation. 

While the manufactured and natural 
gas interests have much in common, 
they have decidedly their individual 
characteristics. In a situation where 
natural gas is available it would be 
rare indeed to find that it would not 
be substantially cheaper per therm to 
supply such gas than any company 
could supply manufactured gas in the 
same territory. 

Natural gas is transported literally 
thousands of miles in the United States 
and under hundreds of pounds of 
pressure. Very few people whose ex- 
perience has been entirely in the 
manufactured gas field can have any 
conception of the magnitude and rami- 
fication of the natural gas industry. 
Yet when it comes to domestic use 
and development, both natural and 
manufactured gas have practically the 
same problems. There is, of course, a 
substantial climatic difference between 
the northern and the southern part of 
the United States, and the tremendous 
fields of natural gas available are 
largely in the southern part of our 
country. 


Air Conditioning Market 


We are now on the threshold of a 
new development rounding rapidly, 
we believe, into a practical opportu- 
nity. I refer to air conditioning by 
gas. Equipment which I have’ seen 
recently convinces me that shortly 
there will be available for domestic 
use, as there has not been before, 
whether gas or electric, equipment 
which will provide not only any rea- 
sonable degree of de-humidification 
desired, but which also will be com- 
pletely flexible as to temperature con- 
trol within reasonable limits. 

The effect of all these considera- 
tions is the most encouraging fact that 
our average consumption per domestic 
customer's meter now shows a definite 
increase. For industrial purposes, ever 
since the Great War our people have 
been active in technological study and 
development, with the result that to- 
day we deal in performance so precise 
and so exact as to reduce waste and 
loss to figures considered impossible 
of attainment even a few years ago. 
The same position obtains with regard 
to commercial equipment; restaurants 
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and hotels continue to use gas because 
their experience teaches them that gas 
is-best. In order to give additional 
impetus to the efforts of our salesmen, 
we now have gas refrigeration avail- 
able on a commercial scale. 

Nevertheless we are a long way 
from the time when lighting was our 
business. I should in fairness detail 
more of the applications of gas to the 
individual domestic and industrial ac- 
tivities of today. To omit them is not 
to disparage them, but to acknowledge 
rather the limitations of time and 
space. 


The Future 


The gas industry in America is to- 
day unified as it has never been before, 
especially in its effort to render the 
best public service. Development is 
not confined, however, to the commer- 
cial side of our business. We have kept 
pace in the development of produc- 
tion, distribution or, speaking more 
comprehensively, our engineering side 
as well. The details of these accom- 
plishments are already familiar to 
those who are interested in them. To 
review them here, which I am tempted 
to do, would be only to duplicate what 
I have said about the commercial side 
of the business. 

We have been conscious throughout 
of the good example furnished by the 
gas industry in Great Britain. Where 
else could we have found the courage 
our people have shown in the last ten 
years, when, in common with almost 
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Unique approval seal of The National Gas 
Association of Australia which adorns ap- 
pliances meeting specifications of that asso- 
ciation. Like the seal of the A. G. A. Testing 
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all other business, gas sales volume 
dwindled while tax burdens and other 
costs mounted? Our people did not 
lose their faith. Their confidence never 
even wavered, and if, as today’s trends 
indicate, sales volume increases in 
spite of the burdens of high costs and 
keen competition, the judgment of our 
supporters will be vindicated and we 
may continue to make an important 
contribution to the public welfare. 


Breaks Down Gain 
in Gas Sales 


iS Public Service Electric and Gas 
Company, Newark, N. J., made an 
analysis of the gain of 3.2% in its resi- 
dential gas sales in 1938 over those in 1937. 
By a process of successive elimination it 
was shown that the effect of the weather 
being negligible, approximately 42% of the 
total gain was caused by an increase in the 
number of customers, 20% by the increased 
use of gas for water heating and 20% by 
the increased use for refrigeration. The re- 
maining 18% was attributed to an increase 
in cooking. 

To confirm this conclusion figures were 
obtained from the A & P stores in the 
same area which showed an increase in 
sales of all departments—meat, groceries 
and vegetables. 


“House and Garden” Lauds 
CP Gas Ranges 


HE triple saving story of the CP gas 

ranges is told with telling effect in an 
attractive double-page feature article in the 
July issue of House and Garden magazine. 
“Gas Ranges Save Time, Save Fuel, Save 
Food” is the heading and theme of the arti- 
cle which lists the many advantages of CP 
ranges. Line sketches showing various parts 
of ranges and cooking operations are used 
to illustrate the article. Exterior views of 
five models of CP gas ranges are spread 
across the top of the two pages. 

Mrs. Virginia Hart of House & Garden, 
who was formerly affiliated with the gas 
business, is the author of the article. She 
not only gives a detailed analysis of the 
superior features found in CP gas ranges 
but interprets these features in terms of 
personal benefit to the customer. In her 
own language, “A new gas range is as 
different from the one you bought ten years 
ago as this year’s car is superior to the one 
you were driving back in 1929.” 

The Committee on National Advertis- 
ing has made a special distribution of re- 
prints of this article and is prepared to sup- 
ply additional copies at 80¢ per 100 copies, 
F.O.B. New York. Orders should be ad- 
dressed to the American Gas Association, 
420 Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y. 

















The Water Heating Load ... Its Value 
and How It May Be Secured 





Part II 


Wi on the given premise of an 
almost endless number of ways 
of securing the water heating load, we 
turn our thoughts and consideration to 
evolving a promotional program which 
will fit our own particular conditions. 
It should be borne in mind, however, 
that a program which might prove 
highly effective in one locality may 
prove to be a total loss in some other 
community and vice versa. 

In reviewing the remarkable gains 
of the electric industry during the past 
decade, one of the salient and remark- 
able features is, undoubtedly, the fac- 
tor of dramatization which has been so 
inseparably linked with their promo- 
tional programs. Now, electric service 
is intangible to the extent that a kilo- 
watt-hour of energy is not readily vis- 
ible or perceptible to the casual ob- 
server; but, what the kilowatt-hour 
will do in serving the needs and de- 
sires of mankind must be apparent to 
all of us. 


Intangible Selling 


Here we have, therefore, the case of 
intangible selling as has been exempli- 
fied in the electric industry and whether 
we, in the gas industry, like it or not, 
we will have to admit they have done 
a splendid job. Dramatization of elec- 
tric energy with particular respect to 
the many chores it will do in the aver- 
age household to lighten its routine 
burden is to a large extent the answer 
of the gains made by the electric in- 
dustry and should give us some worth 
while ideas for a promotional program 
in the gas industry. 

The promotional program which we 
are outlining herein is given from our 
own actual experience and in no sense 
of the word is offered as a panacea or 
cure-all. What success we may have 
achieved is best shown by Figure 1, 
the graph of the summer months’ do- 
mestic load shown on Page 212 of the 





@In the second and concluding 
part of his penetrating analysis 
of the gas water heating load, 
Mr. Howe presents a promo- 
tional program based on the suc- 
cessful experience of the Tucson 
company. The first part of his 
paper, in which he evaluated the 
water heating load, was _ pub- 
lished in the June issue starting 
on page 211. 

This water heating study won first 
prize of $500 for Mr. Howe in a 
nationwide contest for utility com- 
pany employees and is worthy of 
careful consideration by all gas 
companies. The contest was 
sponsored jointly by the Ameri- 
can Gas Association and the As- 
sociation of Gas Appliance and 
Equipment Manufacturers. 











By WILLIAM H. Howe 


Commercial Manager, The Tucson 
Gas, Electric Light & Power Co., 
Tucson, Ariz. 


June issue. Specifically, we find the 
summer usage has been increased from 
approximately 20 M cu.ft. per year in 
1931 to more than 28 M cu.ft. per 
year in 1938 or about 40% increase. 

At the time of the change-over to 
natural gas in 1934, and bearing in 
mind the fact that our domestic con- 
sumption was far below the national 
average, considerable thought was given 
to ways and means of building up this 
deficiency. It was evident that a large 
space heating increment could readily 
be attached in view of the fact that 
fuel oil was selling at 8¢ to 10¢ per 
gallon and soft coal at $15.00 per ton. 
With a comparatively warm winter 
climate, averaging less than 2,000 de- 
grees days per year, it was apparent 
that considerable promotion would be 
required to attach the intermediate 
load of water heating and, more spe- 
cifically, the automatic water heater 
since this saturation was very low at 
that time. In other words, here was 
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the job of educating the consumer to 
the desirability, need and dependability 
of 24-hour automatic hot water service. 

In evolving our promotional pro- 
gtam for the drive on the automatic 
water heating load, it is obvious that 
there are many factors affecting the 
composite picture in securing the load. 
First of all, and of primary importance, 
is selling the value of 24-hour hot 
water service and creating a desire in 
the mind of the prospect for such serv- 
ice. Second, real selling effort on the 
part of the salesman is required to go 
out and sell. This we find is acti- 
vated by the profit motive and requires, 
therefore, a return for his services not 
only commensurate with his efforts, but 
something in addition to retain his in- 
centive to continue selling automatic 
water heaters. 

With these two basic factors in 
mind, we considered the following 
procedure: 


1. A co-ordinated and continuing advertis- 
ing program to educate the prospect on 
the value and need for 24-hour hot water 
service. An occasional contest in the 
form of word puzzles with awards to the 
winners to retain general public interest. 


2. Getting the dealer and salesman to ad- 
vertise and talk automatic water heaters. 


3. Financing purchases of water heaters on 
the easiest and simplest possible terms 
for the buyer. 

4. Taking the old tank or side-arm heater 
off the hands of the purchaser and the 
dealer. 

5. Good remuneration for the salesman on 
the firing line. He is the last link in 
the chain and if he fails, we too, will 
fail in our promotion. 


With the foregoing factors in mind, 
we presented the following program 
of co-eperation to the dealers and 
plumbers which was greeted with 
100% acceptance. 


1. The utility will continue its coordinated 
program of advertising automatic water 
heaters. Our advertising display de- 


partment is available to each and every 
plumber and dealer to assist in laying 
out his own advertising at no charge. 
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2. The utility will pay the dealer an ad- 
vertising allowance of $2.00 for each 
automatic water heater sold provided the 
dealer or plumber will put $1.00 with 
such sum. In other words, the utility 
will pay for up to two-thirds of the 
dealer’s specific advertising. 


3. The utility will finance the sales of au- 
tomatic water heaters by the dealers at 
no charge or discount up to 24 months 
with 10% down payment and carrying 
charges on the unpaid balance at one- 
half of one per cent per month. Monthly 
instalments will be shown on purchas- 
er’s monthly bill for gas service. 


4. An allowance of $2.50 each will be made 
by the utility to the dealer for each tank 
or side-arm water heater taken in trade 
by the dealer in the sale of an automatic 
water heater when delivered at our ware- 
house. 


5. The utility will pay the dealer $1.00 
for the city permit necessary in the in- 
stallation of an automatic water heater. 


6. The utility will pay the dealer's sales- 
men $5.00 each as a bonus for the sale 
of automatic water heaters. 


While the first five items of this 
promotional program were put into ef- 
fect in the early part of 1934, at the 
time of the change-over to natural gas, 
it was not until the fall of 1936 that 
the payment of the $5.00 bonus to 
dealer's salesmen was inaugurated. Re- 
ferring to Figure 1 we find some in- 
crease in consumer consumption for 
1935 over 1934, as might be expected. 
However, there is very little increase 
for 1936 over 1935 but after the bonus 
payments were put into effect, 1937 
shows a healthy increase over 1936 
which has been carried through into 
1938. These data show a definite and 
decided increase of summer gas con- 
sumption after the inauguration of the 
salesmen’s bonus. We are now more 
firmly convinced than ever that the 
salesman’s bonus was the most effective 
promotion ever undertaken by this 
company. 

In speaking before the Spring Sales 
Conference of the Pacific Coast Gas 
Association in April, 1937, this writer 
outlined the foregoing promotional 
plan to the group and the reaction of 
some of those present was that we 
might be “giving our shirt away.” 
Now tabulating these costs, we find: 


$ 2.00—Dealer’s Advertising Allowance 
2.50—Tank or Side-arm Trade-in 
1.00—City Installation Permit 
5.00—Salesman’s Bonus 





$10.50—Total 
In addition to the foregoing, this 
company made expenditures for ad- 


vertising of water heating over its own 
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name to the extent of probably $1,000 
per year. During the five years of 
1934 through 1938, it is apparent 
some 2,200 automatic water heaters 
were added to our lines of which only 
about 70% were actually reported by 
the dealers. The remaining 30% is 
largely accounted for as installed by 
building contractors who would not 
ordinarily report to a utility. 

Assuming this company spent $1,- 
000 per year in advertising water heat- 
ers and paid the dealer $10.50 each on 
70% of the heaters actually installed, 
we find the approximate average cost 
of attaching this load as follows: 


2,200 x $10.50 x 70% —$16,170 
5 Yrs. Adv. @ $1,000 — 5,000 


2,200 Water Htrs. @ $9.62—$21,170 





We have previously shown the capi- 
talized incremental value of an auto- 
matic water heater at $289 and it is 
obvious, therefore, that we were pay- 
ing in the form of promotion about 
314% of the capitalized value of the 
load or about 31.6% of the first year’s 
net revenue. 


It is axiomatic that the proof of the 
pudding lies in the eating and the most 
tangible proof we have that our efforts 
were not in vain is best shown by Fig- 
ure 1. Here we have seen a growth 
in our summer load from 20 M cu.ft. 
per year to more than 28 M cu.ft. or 
more than 40%; in addition, there 
has been a decided increase in number 
of consumers from a low of 4,108 in 
the summer of 1933 to 6,275 in 1938, 
which amounts to nearly 53%. The 
composite picture, therefore, is that the 
total summer gas consumption has 
been increased nearly 106%. 

There are other factors of value, 
tangible and otherwise, inhering to the 
automatic water heating load which are 
difficult of evaluation. One pertinent 
factor we have noted is that it not only 
builds good will, from the splendid 
service it renders day in and day out, 
but almost invariably a space heating 
installation will be sold with or im- 
mediately after the sale of the water 
heater. 

Whether or not the water heating 
load, more particularly the automatic 





TABLE 4—ComparATIVE Costs OF OPERATION OF AUTOMATIC WATER HEATERS 








Natural Gas @ 60¢ Per M cut. 


vs. 
Electricity @ 7 Mills Per K w.h. 
G 





Storage Capacity-Gallons 

Approx. Installed Cost 

Approx. Heating Input 

Approx. Heating Efficiency 
Effective Heat Input 
Recovery-Gals./Hr. @ 60° F. Rise 


as Elec. 
20 40 
$60 $90 
20,000 B.t.u. 3,750 Watts 
70% 100% 
14,000 B.t.u. 12,806 B.t.u. 
28.0 25-6 








EsTIMATED OPERATING Costs PER MONTH 


(Based upon average of 2,065 cu.ft. per mo.) 
(1,135 B.t.u. per Cu.Ft.) 











Gas Elec. 
Amortization of Investment @ 1.93%* $1.16 $1.74 
Cost of Gas—2,065 M cu.ft. at 65¢ 1.34 — 
Cost of Elec—480 K w.h. @ 7 mills —_— 3.36 
Total Cost of Operation $2.50 $5.10 








* 60 mo. life with interest @ 6% per annum 


SUMMARY 


Recovery: 9.4% Greater for average gas heater 
OPERATING Costs: 104% higher for electric heater 


CONCLUSIONS 


Assuming that an electric water heater is 100% efficient in its heating cycle and that an au- 
tomatic gas-fired water heater has an efficiency of only 70% in its heating cycle, it will re- 
uire 205 K w.h. to replace each M cuft. of gas at 1,000 B.t.u. per cu.ft. Considering 
uel and amortization of investment, electric energy must be available at 1.58 mills per 
K w.h. to show a lower operating cost than gas at 65¢ per M cu.ft. 
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water heater, is desirable from the 
standpoint of the utility, there can be 
little doubt. On the other hand, here 
is a neglected child which, if fed and 
clothed, might develop into a husky 
adult. 


Electric Competition 

In the Pacific Coast area, notably 
Los Angeles and Southern California, 
with the advent of Boulder Dam hydro- 
electric power being sold by the Bureau 
of Power & Light, municipal electric 
utility in the City of Los Angeles, elec- 
tric energy for water heating is being 
made available at the almost unbeliev- 
ably low figure of 7 mills per kilowatt- 
hour. To say the least, some inroads 
on the water heating load have been 
made and it is a matter of serious con- 
cern to the gas industry in Southern 
California. 

In our several contacts with various 
members of the Pacific Coast Gas As- 
sociation, we have discussed this matter 
at considerable length to gain some 
idea of their problem. 

Now, there is nothing mysterious 
about the heating value of a kilowatt- 





hour of electric energy; as a matter of 
fact, it has a heating value of 3,415 
B.t.u. compared to a million B.t.u. for 
each M cu.ft. of natural gas having a 
gross heating value of 1,000 B.t.u. per 
cubic foot. Obviously, there are cer- 
tain losses resultant to the combustion 
of natural gas and generally accepted 
data indicate a gas-fired automatic water 
heater may be expected to show 70% to 
75% efficiency through its heating cycle. 

Admittedly, the efficiency of an elec- 
tric heating element is high, since 
there are no losses incident to combus- 
tion and we might assume, for the 
sake of comparison, that the heat trans- 
fer from an electric heating element is 
perfect and there are, therefore, no 
losses of any description. Based upon 
the foregoing premises, we find it will 
require 205 kilowatt-hours of electric 
energy to replace each M cu.ft. of 1,000 
B.t.u. natural gas or 20.5 kilowatt-hours 
per therm in an automatic water heater. 

Table 4 shows our analysis of the 
comparative economics of an automatic 
water heater using 1,135 B.t.u. natural 
gas at 65¢ per M cu.ft. and a similar 
electric water heater with electric en- 


Figure 4. Graph of 
equal operating costs 
of gas vs. electric 
water heaters with 
various costs for the 
respective services 
and various heating 
values of gas 





ergy available at 7 mills per kilowatt- 
hour. 

In the Los Angeles area, we are ad- 
vised that 40 gallon automatic storage 
electric water heaters are available at 
an average installed cost of $90.00 
with water piping and heavy duty elec- 
tric witing being furnished free to the 
customer. These electric water heaters 
have heating elements of 2,500 watts 
and 1,250 watts, respectively, or a total 
of 3,750 watts of capacity. The av- 
erage gas-fired automatic water heater 
has a capacity of 20 gallons with a 
heating input of 20,000 B.t.u. per 
hour and sells for $60.00 installed. 

In making our study of the compara- 
tive economics involved, operating 
costs include not only the cost of the 
heat input, but amortization of the 
respective investments based upon a 
life of 60 months with interest at 6% 
per annum. In this connection, it 
should be noted that amortization is as 
much a part of the operating costs as 
any other element entering therein. 
Figuring amortization at 1.93% per 
month, based upon an estimated life of 
60 months with interest at 6% per 
annum, we have a fixed charge of 
$1.74 per month for the electric water 
heater and $1.16 per month for the 
gas-fired water heater. This difference 
of $0.58 per month in fixed charges 
accounts for the fact that electric en- 
ergy could be given away at no cost to 
the consumer, and 1,100 B.t.u. gas 
could sell for 28¢ per M cu.ft. to show 
the same over-all cost of operation as 
an electric water heater in similar serv- 
ice. 

Summarizing, briefly, this study in- 
dicates electric energy at 7 mills per 
kilowatt hour in an automatic storage 
water heater will cost more than twice 
as much as 1,135 B.t.u. natural gas at 
65¢ per M cu.ft. 

In Figure 4 we show a graph of 
equal operating costs of gas vs. electric 
water heaters with various costs for the 
respective services and various heating 
values of gas which we believe is self- 
explanatory. 

With an analysis of the comparative 
economics, it is obvious there is but 
one solution to the problem insofar as 
the gas industry is concerned. We are 
going to have to get out and toot our 
own horn, do a real selling job based 
upon cold facts and realities rather 
than mystery and glamour. 
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Outstanding Natural Gas Leader 
Announces Retirement 


RANE E.. 

CHASE, for 
thirty-eight years an 
outstanding leader 
in the natural gas 
industry, on June 1 
announced his re- 
tirement as vice- 
president of Lone 
Star Gas Company, 
Dallas, Texas. El- 
mer F. Schmidt, 
who was elected 
vice-president of the 
Lone Star in 1936 
and who had served as general superin- 
tendent since 1920, has been appointed 
operating manager to succeed Mr. Chase. 





Frank L. Chase 


Testimonial Luncheon 


High tribute to Mr. Chase was tendered 
the retiring vice-president by executives 
and department heads of Lone Star Gas 
System at a testimonial luncheon in 
Dallas, June 5. In recognition of his 
twenty-two year service with the organi- 
zation and as evidence of their esteem, his 
associates presented him with a watch. 
The presentation was made by L. B. Den- 
ning, Sr., president of Lone Star, who has 
been intimately associated with Mr. Chase 
since they both entered the gas business 
in Ohio more than thirty years ago. 

Mr. Chase’s outstanding contributions 
to Lone Star during his long service with 
the company were outlined by Mr. Den- 
ning and others at the luncheon. Em- 
phasis was laid on the major role Mr. 
Chase played in developing Community 
Natural Gas Company, the distribution 
company which pioneered in bringing 
natural gas to small, widely scattered 
communities in Texas and Oklahoma, and 
on his development of gas reserves for 
Lone Star. 

A graduate of Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, Mr. Chase entered the 
employ of the New York Central Railway 
and as engineer of structure for the line 
built most of its bridges from New York 
to Chicago. He entered the gas business 
about 1900 in executive charge of eight 
companies which served Dayton, Spring: 
field and towns in the Miami Valley of 
Ohio. In 1917 he went to Lone Star Gas 
Company, and his engineering skill and 
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broad gas experience were vital factors in 
helping the struggling Texas gas com- 
pany locate additional gas supplies. Un- 
der his supervision the gas measurement 
department of Lone Star was organized. 
As operating manager, for twenty-two 
years he has had direct supervision ‘of 
production, pipe lines, compressor sta- 
tions, gasoline plants and telephone sys- 
tem for Lone Star. 

Mr. Chase has rendered extensive serv- 
ice to the gas industry, having served as 
director of the former Natural Gas As- 
sociation of America, chairman of the 
natural gas department of the American 
Gas Association, and member of manage- 
ment, executive and technical committees 
of the Association. For many years he 
has been active in every Southwestern as- 
sociation dealing with oil and gas. 

In 1935 he was appointed to the newly 
formed Federal commission designated as 
the advisory board of the United States 
Bureau of Mines. In March, 1939, he 
was named a member of the American 
Petroleum Institute’s central committee 
on measuring, sampling, and testing nat- 
ural gas and natuar! gasoline. 

Mr. Chase will maintain an office in 
the Lone Star Gas System headquarters 
building, Dallas. 


To Administer Natural 
Gas Fund 


C. MCGOWEN, president, United 

. Gas Pipe Line Co., Shreveport, La., 
and past president, American Gas Associ- 
ation, has been appointed by the Execu- 
tive and Managing Committees of the 
Natural Gas Section to the Committee on 
Supply Men’s Fund. Mr. McGowen fills 
a vacancy created by the death of Samuel 
W. Meals, president of the Carnegie Nat- 
ural Gas Co., Pittsburgh. 

The Supply Men’s Fund is used to fi- 
nance graduate fellowships for relatives 
or members of families associated with 
the natural gas industry. The committee 
to which Mr. McGowen has been ap- 
pointed awards these fellowships and sup- 
ervises the fund. It was originally started 
by the old Natural Gas Association of 
America. 
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Executives Pay Tribute 
to R. B. Brown 


N a resolution 
adopted by the 

executive board of 
the American Gas 
Association high 
tribute was paid to 
R. B. Brown who 
retired as president 
of the Milwaukee 
Gas Light Company 
after 50 years of ac- 
tive service in the 
gas industry. His 
brilliant career in- 
cluded the presi- 
dency of American Light & Traction Com- 
pany and also of the Madison Gas and 
Electric Company. In his capacity as con- 
sulting engineer he built plants at Lowell, 
Worcester, Salt Lake City, Rockford, Ches- 
ter, St. Louis and East St. Louis. 

Mr. Brown was president of the Wiscon- 
sin Gas Association in 1910, vice-president 
and director of the American Gas Institute 
as well as first chairman of the Calorimetry 
Committee of the Institute. He was presi- 
dent of the American Gas Association in 
1923, and has been a director of the Asso- 
ciation for ten years. He is a member of 
the American Society of Mechanical Engi- 
neers, Wisconsin Utilities Association, 
American Institute of Illuminating Engi- 
neers and Milwaukee Society of Engineers. 

The resolution passed by the board re- 
ferred to his outstanding career and said 
in part: 





R. B. Brown 


“His record of achievement is long and 
noteworthy, and one of which any man may 
be proud. ... His career reflects ambi- 
tion, perseverance and accomplishment, and 
to those of his associates still in active 
service—and their names are legion—there 
comes a feeling of sincere regret that the 
time has arrived for him to leave his un- 
ceasing labors in our industry and enter 
into a new field—an interim of well-earned 
rest—search for definite leisure to explore 
the world in a boat like Marco Polo of old.”’ 

Mr. Brown left Milwaukee on April 30 
in the yacht Ranger headed for Orcas Is- 
land in Puget Sound—8,000 miles away. 
The Ranger traversed the Illinois water 
route to the Mississippi, thence the Panama 
Canal and up the west coast to the island 
where Mr. Brown has a farm called Arcady. 
He carried with him the salute—Bon 
Voyage!—from his friends and associates 
in the gas industry. 


Bivens Joins Columbia 


D. BIVENS, treasurer of the Ohio 
. Fuel Gas Co., Columbus, Ohio, re- 
signed June 1 to become treasurer of the 
Columbia Engineering Corp. and assistant 
treasurer of the Columbia Gas & Electric 
Corp. with headquarters in New York. 
Mr. Bivens joined Ohio Fuel Gas Com- 
pany as assistant treasurer in 1932 and 
was made treasurer the following year. 

















Book Reviews 





“Air-Conditioning Engineers’ Atlas” by 
Clifford Strock and C. H. B. Hotchkiss. 
76 pages, including 18 colored maps; size 
9 x 12 in. Published by The Industrial 
Press, 148 Lafayette St., New York, N. Y. 
Price $2.00. 

Heating and air conditioning engineers 
continually find it necessary to study 
weather data in connection with design and 
operating problems. The weather data that 
they need, however, are usually buried in 
such enormous masses of existing weather 
figures that it is frequently an impossible 
task to locate the desired information. The 
Air-Conditioning Engineers’ Atlas is a new 
type of book presenting in condensed and 
usable form the climatic data needed for the 
solution of heating and cooling problems. 

The Atlas consists of 18 sections, each 
containing a colored map of the United 
States, accompanied by pertinent data in 
tabular form; of these 18 sections nine deal 
with winter weather conditions and nine 
with summer weather conditions. The maps 
are zoned to show graphically, for all parts 
of the country, figures on the various phases 
of weather which are of concern to the 
heating and air conditioning engineer, while 
the tables contain supplementary data ap- 
plying to the larger cities and their en- 
virons. 

For the heating and air conditioning 
application engineer the Atlas furnishes ex- 
treme weather data required in calculat- 
ing plant capacity. For the operating engi- 
neer it provides average climatic data for 
predicting operating quantities and obtain- 
ing good operating results. It is also use- 
ful in determining the potential markets for 
heating and air conditioning equipments and 
fuels, so far as climate is concerned. 

The maps in the Atlas cover 18 full 
pages. These maps are printed in three 
colors and black, are unusually legible, and 
enable the determination of the desired 
figure for all parts of the United States. 
The subjects covered by the book are: 

Winter Section:—Date Heating Season 
Begins in a Normal Year; Date Season 
Ends in a Normal Year; Number of Days 
During a Normal Heating Season; Aver- 
age Temperature During a Normal Heating 
Season; Lowest Temperatures of Record; 
Outside Design Temperatures and Wind 
Data for Winter Heating; Number of 
Hours an Automatic Heating Plant Oper- 
ates; Frost Penetration in Ground, and 
Number of Degree-Days in a Normal Heat- 
ing Season. 

Summer Section:—Average Maximum 
Daily Temperature for July; Highest Tem- 
peratures of Record; Relative Humidity in 
July; Temperature and Availability of Well 
Water; Surface Water and City Water 
Temperatures During the Summer; Sum- 
mer Degree-Hours; Number of Hours Per 
Year of High Dry Bulb Temperatures; 
Wet Bulb and Simultaneous Dry Blub and 
Dewpoint Temperatures; and Dry Blub 
and Simultaneous Wet Bulb and Dewpoint 
Temperatures. 





Elected to Presidency 
of Central States 


L. HARROD, 
“# president of 
the Laclede Power 
& Light Company 
of St. Louis, Mo., 
was elected presi- 
dent of Central 
States Power & 
Light Corporation 
at a meeting of the 
board of directors 
held on June 16. 
He succeeds B. F. 
Pickard, who has 
been elected to the 
presidency of the Interstate Power Com- 
pany with headquarters at Dubuque, Iowa. 

Mr. Harrod will continue as chief execu- 
tive of the Laclede Power & Light Com- 
pany which position he has held since 1938. 
From 1930 to 1938 he was president of 
the Indianapolis Power & Light Company. 

He is a past president of the Indiana 
Engineering Society and has been a lec- 
turer before the engineering class of Purdue 
University, of which he is a graduate, for 
a number of years. He is also a charter 
member of the American Society of Mili- 
tary Engineers. 


C. L. Harrod 


J. J. Welsh Heads 
Rotary Club 


OSEPH J. WELSH of the New York 

and Richmond Gas Co., Stapleton, S. L., 
has been elected president of the Staten 
Island Rotary Club. An employee of the 
gas company for 20 years,-Mr. Welsh is 
the eldest son of the late William J. 
Welsh, former president and general man- 
ager of the company and treasurer of the 
American Gas Association. The late Mr. 
Welsh, in addition to serving as treasurer 
and director of the national Association, 
was president of the Empire State Gas and 
Electric Association and president of the 
Society of Gas Lighting. 


Win McCarter Awards 


WO employees of The Philadelphia 

Gas Works Company, Philadelphia, 
Pa., were honored recently by the presenta- 
tion of McCarter medals and certificates 
for outstanding acts of life saving by the 
Schafer prone pressure method of resusci- 
tation. Howard Loose and Alvah Welch, 
both employed in the customers’ service 
department, were presented with medals 
and certificates by Conrad N. Lauer, presi- 
dent of the company, at a meeting on 
June 27. 

Mr. Loose received his award for an act 
performed on December 7 while Mr. 
Welch was cited for his quick action on 
January 27. These men had previously 
received thorough training in the prone 





pressure method of resuscitation and were 
able to act with precision and effectiveness. 
The McCarter awards are made by the 
Accident Prevention Committee of the 
American Gas Association, through the 
generosity of Thomas N. McCarter, re- 
cently retired president of the Public Serv- 
ice Electric and Gas Co., Newark, N. J. 


Dr. Chaney Receives 
Science Award 


R. NEWCOMB K. CHANEY, direc- 

tor of research of The United Gas 
Improvement Company, received the How- 
ard N. Potts Medal at exercises held at 
the Franklin Institute in Philadelphia, 
May 17. 

The Howard N. Potts Medal is awarded 
for “distinguished work in science or the 
mechanic arts.” It was awarded to Dr. 
Chaney “In consideration of his original 
and successful work in the hitherto un- 
charted field of carbon activation.” 

Specifically, Dr. Chaney is the inventor 
of the greatly improved form of gas mask 
carbon employed by the United States Army 
during the World War and supplied in 
large quantities to the Allied Armies. This 
new product developed by Dr. Chaney, un- 
like most war-time developments, found 
peacetime uses as well, and many important 
industrial uses for it have arisen since the 
War. It is an invention which conserves 
against waste and its largest commercial 
use is the recovery of valuable solvents 
from the air, thus permitting their re-use. 

Dr. Chaney was granted basic product 
patents on his discovery. In commenting 
thereon a leading chemical engineering 
publication in 1924 stated, “It is the most 
sweeping patent granted in years and in 
view of the greatly increasing importance 
of adsorbent carbons it will be of greatest 
industrial importance.” 

Activated carbon has been used to re- 
cover gasoline from natural gas and waste 
vapors in various industrial processes. It 
is used in clarifying and filtering various 
liquids and is essential to the manufacture 
of chloroform from natural gas. 


Brundage to Distribute 
Gas Refrigerators 


ENRY M. BRUNDAGE, who tre- 

cently resigned as sales manager of 
the Washington Gas Light Company, Wash- 
ington, D. C., has announced the forma- 
tion of H. M. Brundage Company, of 
Richmond, Va. The company will act as 
authorized wholesale and retail distributors 
for Servel Electrolux gas refrigerators in the 
State of Virginia. General offices of the 
company are located at 205 N. 7th Street, 
Richmond. 

Mr. Brundage is well known throughout 
the gas industry, having served on the copy 
subcommittee of the National Advertising 
Committee and worked on many commit- 
tees of the American Gas Association. 
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Advertising Group Elects Officers, 
Makes Better Copy Awards 


K. HARTZELL, of Eastern Tennessee 

. Light & Power Co., Bristol, Tenn., was 
elected president of the Public Utilities Ad- 
vertising Association at its annual meeting 
in New York, June 18-21, succeeding How- 
ard F. Weeks, of the Consolidated Edison 
Co. of New York, Inc. 

Other new officers are: H. J. Rowe, 
Iowa Electric Light & Power Co., Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa, first vice-president; A. C. 
Joy, Pacific Gas & Electric Co., San Fran- 
cisco, second vice-president; Clara Zillessen, 
Philadelphia Electric Co., third vice-presi- 
dent; H. W. Olcott, Bozell & Jacobs, In- 
dianapolis, secretary, and T. H. Spain, Pub- 
lic Service Electric & Gas Co., Newark, 
N. J., treasurer. 


Better Copy Awards 

Twenty-nine public utility companies won 
a total of fifty-nine advertising awards in 
the better-copy contest, it was announced at 
the convention by J. V. Macdonald, of Bos- 
ton, chairman of the association’s contest 
committee. The contest is held annually for 
all gas, electric and street railway com- 
panies in the United States and Canada. The 
awards to gas companies were as follows: 

Public relations newspaper advertising— 
premier award, Consolidated Edison Co. of 
New York, Inc.; awards of merit, West- 
chester Lighting Co., The Cincinnati Gas 
& Electric Company. 

Gas load building, newspaper advertising 
—premier award, Public Service Co. of In- 
diana; awards of merit, the Peoples Gas 
Light & Coke Co., Washington Gas Light 
Co., New York Power & Light Corp., Lone 
Star Gas Co., Pacific Gas & Electric Co., 
Jersey Central Power & Light Co., West- 
chester Lighting Co., The Cincinnati Gas & 
Electric Company. 

Employee magazines—premier award, 
Philadelphia Co.; award of merit, Consoli- 
dated Edison Co. of New York, Inc. 

Employee newspapers—premier award, 
The Cincinnati Gas & Electric Co.; award 
of merit, Public Service Corp. of New Jer- 
sey. : 

Domestic bill enclosures—award of merit, 
Washington Gas Light Company. < 

Special booklets and pamphlets—awards 
of merit, Public Service Co. of Northern 
Illinois, The Peoples Gas Light & Coke 
Company. 
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Gas window or inside display—premier 
award, Washington Gas Light Co.; awards 
of merit, Central New York Power & Light 
Corp., The Philadelphia Gas Works Com- 
pany. 

Poster advertising of all types—award 
of merit, The Peoples Gas Light & Coke 
Company. 

Radio advertising—premier award, Con- 
solidated Edison Co. of New York, Inc. 

Motion pictures for public presentation— 
premier award, Public Service Electric & 
Gas Co; awards of merit, Consumers Power 
Co., Pacific Gas & Electric Company. 

Sound slide films—premier award, Public 
Service Electric & Gas Company. 


Pennsylvania Natural Gas 
Men's Association 


H. HAUPT, president, Acme 

. Drilling Co., Coudersport, Pa., 
was elected president of the Pennsylvania 
Natural Gas Men’s Association at the an- 
nual meeting held June 5. George Witt- 
mer, Jr., president, American Natural Gas 
Co., Pittsburgh, was named vice-president 
and B. H. Smyers, Jr., of Pittsburgh, was 
re-elected secretary-treasurer. 

Fifty-one members and guests played 
golf in the afternoon at the Pittsburgh 
Field Club and 87 attended the dinner and 
annual meeting in the evening at the same 
place. 

The following board of directors for the 
year 1939-1940 was elected: C. E. Ben- 
nett, president, Manufacturers Light & Heat 
Co., Pittsburgh; H. D. Freeland, president, 
Union National Bank, Waynesburg; D. S. 
Keenan, president, Carnegie Natural Gas 
Co., Pittsburgh; F. R. Phillips, president, 
Equitable Gas Co., Pittsburgh; B. D. Phil- 
lips, vice-president, T. W. Phillips Gas and 
Oil Co., Butler; S. C. Preston, vice-presi- 
dent, Peoples Natural Gas Co.; J. F. Robin- 
son, president, Peoples Natural Gas Co., 
Pittsburgh; F. F. Schauer, vice-president, 
Equitable Gas Co., Pittsburgh; George E. 
Welker, president, United Natural Gas 
Co., Oil City; George Wittmer, Jr., presi- 
dent, American Natural Gas Co., Pittsburgh. 





CONVENTION CALENDAR 


AUGUST 
American Transit Associa- 
tion, Annuai Convention 
San Francisco and Los An- 
geles 


Aug. 9-16 


21-23 Appalachian Gas Measure- 
ment Short Course 
University of West Vir- 
ginia, Morgantown, W. 
Va. 


National Association of Rail- 
road and Utilities Commis- 
sioners 

Seattle, Wash. 


Aug. 23-25 


22-26 Home Service Conference 
and Training Course 
Chapman Park Hotel, Los 
Angeles, Calif. 
25-26 Maryland Utilities Associa- 
tion 
George Washington Hotel, 
Ocean City, Md. 


American Dietetic Associa- 
tion 
Ambassador Hotel, Los An- 
geles, Calif. 


28-31 


SEPTEMBER 


Sept. 5-7 Pacific Coast Gas Association 
Fairmont Hotel, San Fran- 

cisco, Calif. 
9 Gas Industry Day—Golden 

Gate Exposition 


20-23 American Trade Association 
Executives 
Westchester Country Club, 
Rye, N. Y 
21-22 Wisconsin Utilities Associa- 
tion—Accounting Section 
Plankinton Hotel, Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 
OCTOBER 
Oct. 9 Gas Industry Day—New 


York World’s Fair 


9-12 American Gas Association, 
Annual Convention 
New York, N. Y. 


National Safety Council 

Atlantic City, N. J. 
Empire State Gas & Electric 
Association, Annual Conven- 
tion 

Westchester Country Club, 

Rye, N. Y. 

National Metal Congress and 
Exposition* 

Chicago, IIl. 


16-20 


19-20 


Wk. 23 


*Includes exhibit sponsored by A.G. A. Industrial Gas Section. 
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Canadian Gas Association 


HE thirty-second annual convention 

of the Canadian Gas Association 
which took place June 6 and 7 in Hamil- 
ton, Ontario, attracted a large’ attendance 
from many parts of the dominion and the 
United States. T. P. Pinckard, of Hamil- 
ton, Ont., president of the association, 
conducted the meetings which covered 
many practical and timely problems of the 
gas industry. A feature of the convention 
was the tribute paid to the memory of 
William Murdoch, founder of the gas in- 
dustry, on the centennial anniversary of 
his death. 

Julian Garrett, general manager, North- 
western Utilities Ltd., Edmonton, Alberta, 
was elected president of the association 
for the term 1939-1940. Other officers 
elected at the meeting are: first vice-presi- 
dent, J. B. McNary, Canadian Meter Co., 
Hamilton; second vice-president, John D. 
Price, Montreal Coke and Manufacturing 
Co.; secretary-treasurer, George W. Allen, 
7 Astley Ave., Toronto 5, Ontario. 

The following executive members were 
also elected: Frank D. Howell, Brant- 
ford; V. S. McIntyre, Kitchener; T. P. 
Pinckard, Hamilton; W. H. Munro, Ot- 
tawa; W. C. Philpott, Toronto; John 
Keillor, Vancouver; A. MacKenzie, To- 
ronto; J. C. Dawson, Quebec City; J. R. 
McLinden, Owen Sound; W. J. Pead, Jr., 
Montreal. 

Those elected Canadian representatives 
on managing committees of the American 
Gas Association include: G. R. Huxtable, 
Ottawa; J. D. Von Maur, Toronto; J. H. 
Wheatley, Montreal; and D. H. Thor- 
burn, Hamilton. 

The 1940 convention will be held July 
3-5 at Jasper Park Lodge, Jasper, Alberta. 


Ohio Gas and Oil Men’s 
Association 


BANDONING the former procedure 

of annual conventions, the Ohio Gas 

& Oil Men's Association now holds group 

meetings in lieu thereof, and at various 
points in the State. 

The most recent group meeting was held 
at the Deshler-Wallick Hotel, Columbus, 
Friday, June 23, at which an interesting 
program dealing with Sales and Service was 
declared one of the most successful meet- 
ings. 

Speakers before the group and their sub- 
jects were as follows: 

“Injecting News into Utility Advertis- 
ing’’—James E. Humphreys, The Ohio Fuel 
Gas Co.; “Appliance Servicing from a 
Woman's Viewpoint’”—Miss Jeannette 
Campbell, The East Ohio Gas Co.; “The 
Utilities Service Responsibilities’ —David 
R. Edwards, The Ohio Fuel Gas Co.; ‘‘Se- 
curing the New Home Market’’—Carl 
Wessling, Cincinnati Gas & Electric Co.; 
“Gas in the U. S. H. A. Projects’’-—George 
E. Duane, Dayton Power & Light Co. 

The after dinner speaker, E. M. Tharp, 
vice-president & general manager of The 
Ohio Fuel Gas Company, treated the group 


to a discourse on the subject of “Sales Is 
Service” that will long remain in the minds 
of his listeners. This talk was logical, 
forceful and pertinent. 

Preceding the group meeting the board 
of directors of the Association held a 
meeting at which the following officers 
were elected: President, T. C. Jones, pres- 
ident, The Delaware Gas Company; Vice- 
President, W. R. Pringle, special counsel, 
The East Ohio Gas Company; Secretary- 
Treasurer, Frank B. Maullar, former mem- 
ber, Public Utilities Commission of Ohio, 
re-elected; Executive Committee: T. C. 
Jones, L. A. Seyffert and W. R. Pringle. 





Maryland Utilities 
Association 


HE annual Fall convention of the 
Maryland Utilities Association will be 
held at the George Washington Hotel, 
Ocean City, Maryland, on Friday and Sat- 
urday, August 25 and 26, according to an 
announcement by J. H. Purdy, secretary. 
There will be combined meetings of the 
gas, electric and transportation groups, 
with addresses by prominent speakers. En- 
tertainment has been provided for Satur- 
day afternoon and evening. 
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Gas industry officials lunching at the Court of Flames Restaurant at the New York World’s 
Fair during the A.G.A.E.M. annual meeting. Left to right, are: A. P. Tappan, ].W. West, Jr. 
Miss Jessie McQueen, H. N. Ramsey, and E. R. Guyer, president, A.G.A.E.M. 


Manufacturers Told How Gas Started 
New York's “Great White Way” 


EARLY 200 executives of gas appli- 
ance manufacturing, companies who 
gathered in New York City May 24-26 at 
the annual meeting of the Association of 
Gas Appliance and Equipment Manufac- 
turers now know how the city’s far-famed 
“Great White Way” got its start—with the 
aid of gas. “In 1826, 120 gas lamps were 
installed on Broadway, from the Bowery 
to Grand Street, replacing 75 oil lamps.” 
Nicholas J. Kelly, chief engineer of the 
city’s utility department, told the delegates. 
Mr. Kelly also told the manufacturers 
that the New York World's Fair, because 
of its wide use of gas and its dramatiza- 
tion of the fuel, might even start a new era 
for the industry. 

E. R. Guyer, of Chicago, president of the 
Association of Appliance and Equipment 
Manufacturers, who presided, urged the 
membership to continue to expand adver- 
tising and promotional activities during the 
year. 

C. W. Berghorn, managing director of 
the association, reported that the member- 
ship now included 350 manufacturers of 
gas appliances, accessories and equipment 
from all parts of the country. R. S. Agee, 
sales promotion manager, domestic gas range 
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division, A.G.A.E.M., spoke on “Opening 
Our Eyes and Closing Our Sales.” 

Speakers at the second day’s session were 
Senator H. Styles Bridges, of New Hamp- 
shire, G. E. Frazer, of Chicago, A.G.A.E.M. 
counsel, and George V. McLaughlin, presi- 
dent, Brooklyn Trust Company, Brooklyn, 
N. Y. Mr. Frazer declared that govern- 
ment regulations affecting manufacturers 
were increasing in intensity. 

A plea for unity and national action as 
an industry was made by Hugh H. Cuthrell, 
president of Gas Exhibits, Inc., at the clos- 
ing session held in the Court of Flame 
Theatre of the Gas Industries exhibit at the 
New York World’s Fair. Saul Cohn, presi- 
dent of the National Retail Dry Goods Asso- 
ciation, was the principal guest speaker at the 
morning session. Mr. Cohn praised the gas 
appliance manufacturers for the improve- 
ments made in the design and construction 
of their products and for having “kept pace 
with modern trends and developments.” 

Following the opening general session, 
meetings were held by the following divi- 
sions: domestic gas range, gas water heater, 
gas meter and regulator, gas house heating 
and air conditioning, hotel, restaurant and 
commercial gas equipment. 
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Local Groups Invited 
To Court of Flame 
Altes local groups, such as civic and 


business clubs, women’s organizations, 
and others who plan visits to the New York 
World’s Fair may use the meeting facilities 
of the Gas Industries Building without 
charge if advance arrangements are made. The 
Court of Flames Theatre, seating 300 people, 
is available for such meetings in the mornings 
up to 1:00 P.M. The afternoons are devoted 
to showings of the famous Victor Puppet 
Opera. Excellent dining facilities are avail- 
able at moderate prices at the Court of 
Flames Restaurant in the same building. 
Gas companies are urged to notify local 
groups of the availability of these facilities. 
Arrangements can be made direct by writing 
Louis Stotz, Gas Industries Building, New 
York World’s Fair, Flushing, L. I, N. Y. 


World’s Fair Home 
To Be Reproduced 


| Lacey interest in Homewood, the 
All-Gas Good Housekeeping Home 
which is a feature of the Gas Industries 
Exhibit at the New York World’s Fair, 
has been so great that a number of gas 
companies are sponsoring reproductions 
of the home in their communities. 

To encourage other companies to re- 
produce Homewood in their localities, 


Gas Exhibits Inc. will supply plans and 
specifications either for a one-story house, 
a slightly smaller version of the World’s 
Fair house, or for a two-story structure 
modified from it, designed by the famous 
architect, Dwight James Baum, for Good 
Housekeeping. These will be supplied at 
a cost of $25.00 for three sets of blue- 
prints and specifications for either house. 
Any houses erected must be sponsored by 
the local gas company and must conform 
to Good Housekeeping’s National Program 
for Better Standards in Building. In addi- 
tion, Gas Exhibits Inc. requires that A. G. A. 
approved gas appliances must be used. 

Attractive illustrated folders describing 
Homewood are available to gas companies 
at a cost of $11.00 per thousand. Literature 
may be secured from Gas Exhibits Inc., 60 
East 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 


Fair Issue of “Forum” 


HE June issue of The Architectural 

Forum catries 130 pages of attractive 
illustrations and text describing the Fairs 
at New York and San Francisco. On pages 
16 and 17 of this issue appear two facing 
advertisements describing the use of gas at 
the New York Fair. One is the regular 
page advertisement published in behalf of 
the gas industry’s national advertising pro- 
gram and the other page is sponsored by the 
promotion department of American Meter 
Company in the interest of the gas industry. 
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A.G.A. Executives Entertained 
at Golden Gate Exposition 





A highlight of the A.G. A. executive conference in. San Francisco, May 15, was this dinner in 
the patio of the gas industry exhibit at the Golden Gate International Exposition. Delegates 
to the conference toured the Fair after inspecting the exhibits 
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]. S. Rider, of Anderson, S. C., shown. with 
the gas kitchen combinette which he invented 


Gas Kitchen Combinette 


HEN the housewife wants hot 
water she turns a faucet; when she 
needs heat for her kitchen she turns a key. 
That’s the story in a nutshell of the gas 
kitchen combinette developed by J. S. 
Rider, of the Anderson Gas and Utilities 
Company, Anderson, S. C., which consists 
of an automatic water heater, kitchen 
heater and table constructed in a cabinet. 
This appliance has been developed to 
reach the low income market and repre- 
sents another of the efforts in this direc- 
tion by individuals and gas companies 
who see the need for new equipment to 
tap this valuable market. Others reported 
in the A. G. A. MONTHLY include the 
Worcester combination heater described 
on page 59 of February issue and the 
three-purpose gas range discussed on page 
222 of the June issue. 

In a letter discussing his combination, 
Mr. Rider says: “What I have is auto- 
matic, of good appearance and has met 
with excellent public acceptance. It is just 
what the housewife has been wanting. It 
makes possible the sale of water heaters 
the year around as well as the use of gas 
fuel. It is, of course, a well-known fact 
that in many cases hot water is supplied 
from some other source during the heat- 
ing season, leaving the gas water heater 
for summer use.” 

In so far as capacity is concerned, Mr. 
Rider writes, “the appliance is flexible 
enough to alter the capacity within rea- 
sonable limits. We are using two eleven- 
gallon tanks and radiator equivalent to 
thirty feet of steam radiation.” 
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A Gas Company Answers John Q. 
Public’s Requests 


E’RE moving,” “I smell gas,’ “Our 

bill never was, etc.,” “The range 
won't work,” “I can't pay my bill until 
Friday,” “I want my heater adjusted,” “I 
lost my bill,” “Etc., etc., etc.” Requests 
come in all day and part of the night to 
this gas company. To the company they 
represent a part of the thousands of re- 
quests received monthly. To Mr. and 
Mrs. John Q. Public they represent only 
one request made to a large company. 
Courtesy, promptness and skill are essen- 
tial in service performance, if it is to 
meet with John Q. Public's idea of what 
service to him should be. To meet this 
high individual standard, this gas com- 
pany has tuned its organization to three 
cardinal principles of good service— 
courteous and intelligent interview, quick 
dispatching, and prompt and skillful ex- 
ecution. 

Centralized Organization 

This company has centered all incoming 
public contacts in two places, viz., the 
telephone service board and personal con- 
tact office. Mail requests are distributed 
to either department, depending on their 
nature. Girls, exclusively, are employed 
in the telephone department, and are 
chosen for ability and pleasing telephone 
personality after a period of training in 
other departments. The personal contact 
department employees are predominantly 
men who have attained considerable ma- 
turity and experience with the company. 
All requests or inquiries are handled by 
the clerk making the original contact. 
Little journeys by telephone, i.e., the trans- 
ferring of calls from one phone to an- 
other, and the directing of customers from 
one place to another, are entirely elimi- 
nated. 

The personal contact department is or- 
ganized under the friendly service clerk 
plan, with a desk and a chair for the clerk 
and a chair for the customer. Requests 
received in this department involve col- 
lection contacts, duplicate bill requests, 
orders for cut-in and cut-outs, and mis- 
cellaneous, with the volume in the order 
named. 

In the case of collection contacts, each 
clerk has available a record of delinquent 
customers to whom disconnect notices 
have been mailed, together with their 


Contributed by the Customer Accounting 
Committee, H. E. Cliff, Chairman. 


By H. E. STEINER 


Niagara Hudson Power Corp., 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


record of delinquency during the past six 
months. This is furnished daily by batch 
at the expiration of the discount date. On 
accounts other than these, the clerk calls 
the bill information unit for data re- 
quired. From information thus received, 
the clerk is able to determine the pro- 
priety of granting payment extensions, 
etc. Duplicate bills are readily available 
in a nearby file, having been provided at 
time of billing. 

Requests requiring field execution are 
written in ditto pencil and are forwarded 
at once to the ditto machine operator, 
located in the dispatcher’s office, who pre- 
pares additional copies where needed. Re- 
quests are then given to the dispatchers. 

Outside contact men are employed in 
the personal contact department to call 
at customers’ homes on high bill com- 
plaints, or in cases where a satisfactory 
contact was not made in the office or on 
the phone. Deposits are, taken and re- 
funded by the personal contact clerks 
after obtaining the necessary information 
by telephone from the bookkeeping or 
collection departments. Every effort is 
made to make contacts as pleasant and 
helpful as possible to Mr. and Mrs. Pub- 
lic from the time that the hostess guides 
them to the proper desk until she wishes 
them a “Good Day” as they are leaving 
at the completion of their business. 


Call Routine 


No records are available in the tele- 
phone contact department, and with the 
exception of orders to be executed in the 
field, the operator must obtain the neces- 
sary information to answer Mr. and Mrs. 
Public's query from the other depart- 
ments. Accordingly, information regard- 
ing payment extensions, deposits, etc., is 
obtained from the collection department, 
and amounts of bills, status of accounts, 
etc., from the bookkeeping department. 
The departments giving information to 
operators are keyed to give prompt and 
efficient service in order that the customer 
will not be held unduly long on the 
phone. If, for any reason, it appears that 
information cannot be promptly obtained, 
the operator is notified and she will re- 
quest from the customer the opportunity 
of calling back. 
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The service board is equipped with a 
moving conveyor belt on which orders 
for execution in the field are placed as 
soon as they are received. The orders 
drop off the belt in the dispatcher’s of- 
fice, which is immediately adjacent to the 
service board. Requests received by the 
telephone operators involve requests for 
service, appliance adjustments, miscel- 
laneous requests, including leaks and low 
pressure, the volume in order named. 

The dispatchers maintain two files of 
orders, known as the “Out Today” file 
and the “Future” file. All orders coming 
to the dispatchers are written in ditto pen- 
cil with the name and address lettered for 
better legibility. Only one order is re- 
ceived for a transfer of service, the “In” 
and “Out” being on the same order. It is 
necessary then to ditto only an extra meter 
order for a transfer and for the future 
file. One copy of the order is filed by date 
in the future file, and the other copy is 
filed geographically. 


Handling Service Orders 

On the appointed day, orders are re- 
moved from the date and geographical 
future files and one copy is given to the 
service man for execution, while the 
other is placed in the “Out Today” file. 
During the day, as orders are received 
which require execution the same day, 
they are placed immediately in the “Out 
Today” file. Service men call in hourly 
and orders received during the past hour 
are called over the phone. The phone 
order is written by the service man on a 
form the same size and structure as the 
original order. At the end of the day, 
service men turn in all orders which were 
received by them and at night these are 
matched with the copies in the “Out To- 
day”’ file. 

All orders must either have been com- 
pleted or have attached a “Why Not” 
slip, giving the reason for non-comple- 
tion. One copy of the order is forwarded 
to the meter order section of the book- 
keeping department, while the other copy 
is filed as a record of completed orders. 
With dispatchers’ files maintained in this 
manner, the dispatcher need only look in 
one file to know the status of any order 
upon request of the operators on the 
service board. If no date on which service 
was requested is available, the dispatcher 
will look in the “Future” file, as well as 
the “Out Today” file. This method pro- 
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vides quick and accurate dispatching with 
paper work reduced to a minimum. 

A record is maintained of the type and 
number of contacts received from Mr. and 
Mrs. Public, together with the period of 
time taken to execute the request if field 
work is involved. A continuous program 
of training and education is conducted 
with customer service clerks, dispatchers 
and service men. Joint weekly meetings 
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are held with the personnel and super- 
visors of the various departments in- 
volved in answering John Q. Public’s re- 
quests, at which meetings cases involving 
complaints, etc., are discussed and an ef- 
fort is continually made to improve and 
speed service. The personnel, from su- 
pervisor down, are proud of their service 
record and every effort is made to main- 
tain and improve it. 





CULLEN THAT 


New Customer Service System 
Increases Efficiency 


NEW customer service system, de- 
signed to facilitate company opera- 
tions and to further improve customer re- 
lations, has been virtually completed by 
the Detroit district of the Michigan Con- 
solidated Gas Co. 
The new system is part of a progressive 
program instituted by President William 
G. Woolfolk who describes the altera- 


Main office customer interview department where all routine customer business can be trans- 
acted. Twenty-four desks, connected by dictograph to record divisions, handle approximately 
26,000 customers a month, with daily contacts from 1,000 to 1,600 


tions as “our face lifting.” In a more 
serious vein Mr. Woolfolk considers the 
new customer system as a major step in 
building for the future. 

The new customer service plan is based 
on the principle of friendly, personalized 
dealing with each of the district's more 
than 400,000 customers. To assist in car- 
tying out this principle, a file and record 
installation, designed by Remington-Rand 
and said to be the largest of its kind, has 
been developed. 

The record system is linked with cus- 
tomer interview departments in the main 
office and the Company's nine branches 
by intercommunicating phone. Thus, in- 
terview clerks are able to have service or 
account information within a few  sec- 
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onds. Customers calling from outside 
telephones can be connected directly with 
file clerks in the record divisions if serv- 
ice information is wanted. And the rec- 
ord information is equally available to 
the special department known as “account 
inquiry” whose clerks can communicate 
with the record divisions while handling 
a telephone call from a customer on the 
outside. 

Customers as well as the operating staff 
have declared their satisfaction with the 
new system which makes for speed, ac- 
curacy and courtesy. 

Twenty-three metal cabinets in one sec- 
ond-floor bay, each containing the service 
records for approximately 20,000 custom- 
ers, are open 24 hours a day. Three shifts 
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of clerks operate these files, transmitting 
service orders, as required, to the nearby 
dispatcher’s desk, also operated 24 hours 
a day. In another bay 21 cabinets of 
similar design, but whose files are ar- 
ranged by customer names on a Sound-Ex 
basis rather than a geographical one, con- 
tain customer history records. 

The service files are currently handling 
about 2,400 meter orders and service in- 
vestigations daily with approximately 50 
per cent of the requests coming from out- 
side phones, 25 per cent from the main 
office customer interview department and 
25 per cent from the branches. 

Main office customer interview desks, 


Twenty-three cabinets in this bay, each con- 
taining the service record for approximately 
20,000 customers, are open 24 hours a day. 
Three shifts of clerks operate these files. In- 
formation in these files is available to cus- 
tomer clerks on the main. lobby floor, branch 
office customer clerks, or customers who 
telephone direct. Customer clerks are con- 
nected with the files by inter-communicating 


phones 


of which there are 24, handle from 1,000 
to 1,600 customer contacts daily. 

Extensive physical changes to the en- 
tire customer division will be rounded out 
by mid-summer when the new Home 
Service Department, relocated in the base- 
ment of the main building, is expected to 
be ready for use. 


Meter Readers Given 


Keys To Homes 


ID you know that the meter reading 
department of the Citizens Gas and 
Coke Utility, Indianapolis, Ind., has in 
its custody more than 1,300 keys to the 
homes of Indianapolis residents? These 
keys are given the utility so that meter 
readers may enter the homes of customers 
who are not home and make accurate 
meter readings. 
The meter readers are proud of the fact 
that customers place such confidence in 
them. 


—The Gas Flame. 
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How the Federal Housing Program 
Helps the Gas Industry 


OR more than four years now the 

Organization which I represent has 
been working in close alliance with your 
industry. During all that time we have 
had no differences of opinion on what 
constitutes real public service. Our ob- 
jective has been the creation of small 
homes for people of moderate means. 
Yours has been the job of equipping those 
homes with the essentials that make for 
comfortable living. There are so many 
things on which we are mutually depend- 
ent that I was very glad when Mr. Lein- 
roth asked me to come here and speak 
today. It is the first opportunity I have 
had to tell you what we think you have 
done to further the work of the Federal 
Housing Administration and what we 
think we have done to advance the in- 
terests of your industry. 


Home Building Encouraged 


You cannot just throw houses together 
nowadays and get people to either buy or 
rent them. The humblest of our people 
expect everything in the way of modern 
improvements. Our job has been to in- 
duce a free flow of mortgage money so 
that solvent people in the moderate wage 
brackets could acquire homes on terms 
that would not be too onerous and by 
making monthly payments over long peri- 
ods that are really below normal rent 
levels. 

We do not lend money, we do not 
build, plan or sell houses. But by insuring 
approved financial institutions against loss 
on mortgage advances that they make on 
properties coming within our regulations 
we have released billions of dollars of 
private capital and put it to work in a 
time of acute need. 

Before we approve a mortgage insur- 
ance application we satisfy ourselves that 
the borrower is sound, that the neighbor- 
hood is satisfactory, that the house is 
properly designed and built and that in- 
cluded in its equipment is all that is 
latest and best in equipment. The truth of 
the matter is that we couldn't operate a 
day if it wasn’t for the contribution that 
utilities like gas make to the modern 
home. Actually your equipment is manda- 
tory under our minimum requirements code 
so you needn't be too grateful to us if we 


Address before New York-New Jersey 
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New York State Director, Federal 
Housing Administration 


have managed to help you out during the 
years of economic stress. 

What you can thank us for if you feel 
so inclined is the speed with which we 
are going ahead in encouraging home con- 
struction and thus creating new living 
units for you to equip. In approximately 
four years we have brought close to 400,- 
000 new homes into existence in this 
country and that does not take into ac- 
count the thousands of family units created 
by our large scale housing operations 
which are aimed at renters rather than 
buyers. Let me say right here that there 
are no signs of a let-up in this housing 
activity. Each month shows a definite 
advance over the month before and the 
year by year record is almost staggering 
in its implications. All signs point to a 
record year in 1939 which is saying a 
great deal when we consider what was 
accomplished in 1938 under the greatly 
liberalized National Housing Act. 


No Subsidy Used 

Just on the chance that all of you do 
not understand it, let me say that this 
tremendous task has been carried through 
without benefit of subsidy. Not only do 
we not use any public monies but through 
the revenues we received in moderate ap- 
praisal fees and mortgage insurance pre- 
miums, we have made ourselves _practi- 
cally self-supporting. Every dollar that we 
produce for home construction or for 
property improvements is private capital. 
Under our regulations it has to be spent at 
once and for the specific purposes for 
which it is borrowed. 

This has meant employment for men 
and women, purchases of durable ma- 
terials and the application to the daily 
home lives of thousands of people of 
utilities like gas, and electricity. Frankly 
if we could not dig out the money to 
pay for gas and gas equipment you 
couldn't sell either and by the same token 
if you weren't on the job to put these 
things in a home we couldn't get people 
to build or buy houses. So you see we are 
after all in a sort of partnership out of 
which we both profit, you in a more ma- 
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terial sense than we; as ours is primarily 
a social service. 

As this is more or less a regional meet- 
ing and I am the head of the Federal 
Housing Administration in New York, I 
think it would be best if I discussed 
briefly the situation at home rather than 
try to give you the national picture. In 
this State we have insured approximately 
25,000 mortgages on small homes for a 
total of about $125,000,000. In multi- 
family projects for rental purposes we 
have insured mortgages on 24 operations 
containing about 5,500 family units. Few 
if any of these living units are unoc- 
cupied today so I may say that because 
of our effort you are selling gas to about 
35,000 families which have been housed 
under our system in a little less than 
four years. Doubtless many of these were 
gas users before they joined up with us, 
but certainly not to the extent that they 
are today when they are applying your 
fuel to heating, to cooking, to refrigera- 
tion, to supplying hot water and to in- 
numerable other uses. 


FHA Program 

During the discouraging years that fol- 
lowed 1929 and 1930 thousands of home 
owners in this country were obliged to 
stand idly by and watch the deteriora- 
tion of their properties simply because 
they could not obtain money to keep 
them up. The factor of obsolescence also 
entered into the situation and right here 
was a grave problem indeed. That it was 
solved at all was due to the modernization 
and property improvement loans fostered 
by the Federal Housing Administration. 
These have now run close to a billion 
dollars in this country and a very sub- 
stantial portion of this money has gone 
into modern gas equipment. In April 
1937 this type of financing was dropped 
but it was resumed in February 1938. 
Since then more than $300,000,000 has 
been borrowed by home owners and small 
businessmen for the modernization of 
their establishments. That this plan of 
credit will be extended after June 30 next, 
which is the limit of the present law cov- 
ering this type of loans, seems certain as 
both houses of Congress have accepted 
the idea in principle. 

Thinking over the housing situation 
here after I received Mr. Leinroth’s in- 
vitation to speak at this gathering, I was 
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struck by the similarity of our objectives. 
We are interested in good construction, 
you are interested in good appliances. Put 
these things together and you have a sat- 
ished customer. We need stability to pro- 
tect Our mortgage insurance, you need it 
to protect your gas load. Both of us insist 
on good construction, we to reduce cost 
of maintenance, you to reduce the cost 
of using gas and modern gas appliances and 
thus promote a more extensive use. Both 
of us are committed to good wall and 
roof construction with low heat loss, 
efficient and durable appliances and equip- 
ment which has been tested and approved. 

The gas industry is I believe about 90 
years old. During that time it has made 
steady progress, adapting itself from time 
to time to the needs of consumers. Gas 
cooking took the lead over gas for il- 
lumination, quickly developing into the 
base load and then gas house heating be- 
came a field of intensive development. 
The reduction of gas rates from $1.15 per 
thousand cubic feet to 52 cents, a develop- 
ment of the past few years, has brought 
all forms of gas service within the reach 
of even the humblest of our people. We 
are not unmindful either of the specifica- 
tions and standards set up by the Ameri- 
can Gas Association or of the promotional 
activities employed, many of which have 
operated to the advantage of the con- 
struction industry. In fact I might say 
that in progressive development the gas 
industry and the construction industry 
have forged ahead side by side, and that 
fact I can assure you has been of immense 
advantage to the Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration. 


Helping Each Other 


I am not here to urge your co-opera- 
tion with the Federal Housing Adminis- 
tration because that we already have, but 
rather to emphasize how we can continue 
to help each other and at the same time 
render a valuable public service. We 
would like you to keep constantly in 
mind that the class of new home owners 
coming into existence through the insured 
mortgage system are drawn from the lower 
income groups. When they purchase a 
home they are assuming an obligation to 
which they will necessarily have to de- 
vote a large part of their income over 
periods of from twenty to twenty-five 
years. They should be helped and en- 
couraged in every possible way. The gas 
industry has done a fine job in reducing 
costs and increasing the efficiency of its 
service so all I can say to you is to keep 
up the good work and you will find the 
Federal Housing Administration standing 
firmly behind you. 

Naturally when we view such a rapidly 
growing housing movement as we have 
had in this country in the past four -years 
we ask ourselves how long it will last, 
when is it going to end? The most con- 
servative study of the potentialities of thé 
situation convinces me that there is no 
reason for it to end at all. We are not in 
that most dangerous of all things—a boom. 
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Rather we are in a building movement that 
is progressing along constructive and health- 
ful lines. This is proved by the fact that 
sales’ of homes are keeping well abreast of 
construction. There has been no over pro- 
duction and short of a national collapse of 
our economic structure, there are and will 
be for many years plenty of prospective 
customers for homes. 

The people who are buying the kind of 
houses that we are promoting are in the 
main people with incomes from $1,500 to 
$3,000 a year and remember that the 
monthly payments they are required to 
make in liquidation of their mortgage debt 
is almost always below what they have been 
accustomed to paying in rent. There are 
millions of that class of people in this 
country today who are still a market for 
our efforts, but to reach them we have got 
to have adequate educational effort and fair 
and square treatment from those on whom 


they must depend for the comforts and 
safety of their homes. 

No, I am not afraid of reaching the 
saturation point. Actually I think that well 
as we have done so far, we have not more 
than scratched the surface. There are other 
public utilities to which I would like to 
pay tribute for the aid they have given the 
Federal Housing Administration in its ef- 
fort to provide real homes for the mass 
of the people but I guess I had better confine 
myself to gas for today. I would like to say, 
however, that the work we have done 
could never have been accomplished but 
for the fine spirit of co-operation shown 
by the utilities, by financial institutions, by 
architects and realtors, by material manu- 
facturers and by newspapers and maga- 
zines of the country which have helped us 
in an educational effort which has proved 
itself a real selling force for the housing 
movement. 
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New York-New Jersey Gas Sales 
Conference Stresses Housing 


ALES of manufactured gas in New York 

and New Jersey increased 3.9 per cent 
in 1938, largely as a result of more effec- 
tive promotion by the gas industry, J. P. 
Leinroth, of the Public Service Electric 
and Gas Co., declared in his opening ad- 
dress as chairman of the New York-New 
Jersey Regional Gas Sales Conference. 
The conference, which was sponsored by 
the Commercial Section of the American 
Gas Association, was held Thursday and 
Friday, June 1 and 2 at the Hotel New 
Yorker, New York City. 

Mr. Leinroth pointed out that sales of 
gas for domestic purposes in 1938 rose 
2.5 per cent. This upward trend con- 
tinued during the first quarter of this year. 

Hugh H. Cuthrell, pinch hitting for 
Clifford E. Paige, president of The Brook- 
lyn Union Gas Company, who was unable 
to be present, delivered the keynote ad- 
dress. He said that today the gas busi- 
ness has left the cross-roads, “and having 
taken the right turn, marches valiantly 
and confidently into that tomorrow vis- 
ualized by the World's Fair.” 

Reporting on trends in residential con- 
sumption, John B. Reid, of the Columbia 
Gas and Electric Corp., co-chairman of the 
A. G. A. Committee on Market and Eco- 
nomic Research, described various factors 
contributing to the upturn in domestic 
gas sales. He cited a recent survey in which 
utilities and manufacturers reported in- 
creased advertising budgets and larger 
sales. The national advertising campaign 
was strongly approved. 

Mr. Cuthrell appearing on the program 
a second time as president of Gas Ex- 
hibits, Inc., emphasized the tremendous 
promotional possibilities in the fact that 
gas was the dominant fuel at the New 
York World’s Fair. He urged the dele- 
gates to tell the story of gas at the Fair to 
local prospects. 
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Unquestionably the hit of the confer- 
ence was the symposium on_ housing 
Thursday afternoon at which R. P. Wag- 
ner, New York Power and Light Corp., 
Albany, presided. Of particular signif- 
icance was the address of Thomas Grace, 
State director of the Federal Housing 
Administration, which appears in full in 
this issue of the MONTHLY. 

Lee Perry, architect and builder of the 
Westminster Ridge Development, White 
Plains, N. Y., attributed his remarkable 
success in selling all-gas homes to care- 
ful selection of appliances and equipment. 
An increased home demand in Queens, 
with 80 per cent of the houses he is build- 
ing using gas, was reported by F. J. 
Principe, president of Hyatt Realties, Inc., 
Ridgewood Plateau. 

Howard Myers, editor of The Archi- 
tectural Forum, discussed the trend of 
building in the last ten years and said that 
building is now on the way back. The 
average home buyer “receives more house 
for his money today than he did ten 
years ago,” Joseph B. Mason, eastern edi- 
tor of American Builder and Building 
Age, declared. 

Promotion of gas for the “Four Big 
Jobs’’ was the theme of the Friday morn- 
ing and afternoon sessions. Speakers in- 
cluded the following: Water Heating—R. 
A. Lawder, Consolidated Edison Co. of 
New York, Inc., and B. A. Seiple, Jersey 
Central Power & Light Co., Asbury Park; 
Refrigeration—H. S$. Christman, The 
Philadelphia Gas Works Company; House 
Heating—H. G. Schaul, Westchester 
Lighting Co., Mt. Vernon, chairman, 
A. G. A. House Heating and Air Condi- 
tioning Committee; CP Ranges—John E. 
Bogan, Association of Gas Appliance and 
Equipment Manufacturers. 

A feature of the conference was the 
demonstration of sales training methods 

















used by The Brooklyn Union Gas Com- 
pany by Harold F. Coleman, of that com- 
pany. A CP sales floor demonstration, 
“Right Off the Range’’ was presented by 
Marjorie Wardman and Loretta Grow, 
Long Island Lighting Co., Bay Shore. 

Presiding officers at the Friday sessions 
were: H. W. Bennett, Greenwich Gas 
Co., Greenwich, Conn., and A. H. Pal- 
matier, Rockland Light & Power Co., 
Nyack, N. Y. 


Home Service Group 
Visits Fair 
OME SERVICE women from public 
utility companies in the vicinity of 
New York met Tuesday, June 13, at the 
Court of Flame theatre of the Gas Indus- 
tries Building at the New York World's 
Fair and learned of the important role this 
country’s gas industry and its fuel play 
in the exposition. They were told that 
women in the World of Tomorrow will 
lead in the professional cooking field. Mrs. 
Sally Ambrose, home service director of 
the Consolidated Edison Company of New 
York, presided at the meeting. 

The principal speakers on the program 
were George Rector, world-famous food au- 
thority and official host of the Gas Indus- 
tries Building at the Fair, and George F. 
Owens, assistant vice-president of The 
Brooklyn Union Gas Company, of Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. 

Also included on the program were Miss 
J. J. Walsh, of Winchester, England, and 
Miss Anne Tonseth, of Bergen, Norway, 
who described the home service training 
and activities in their respective countries. 

The program was arranged by a commit- 
tee of which Miss Jessie McQueen, home 
service counsellor for the American Gas 
Association, was chairman. 

Home economics editors of 


leading 


women’s magazines attended the World's 
Fair meeting. Among them were: Elizabeth 
Korthauer, of McCalls; Eloise Davison, of 
the New York Herald-Tribune; Katherine 
Fisher, of Good Housekeeping; Grace Pen- 
nock, of Ladies Home Journal; Ada Bessie 
Swann, of Woman's Home Companion and 
Ruth Whiting, American Home. 
Following the meeting, a luncheon was 
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held in the garden patio of the Court of 


Flame restaurant. Later the home service 
women and their guests inspected Home- 
wood, the model all-gas home which is 
part of the Gas Industries exhibit group. 
They also attended a performance of the 
Victor Puppet Opera whose _ stringless 
puppets presented “La Traviata.” 
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Company Sales Leaders Announced 
in Refrigeration Contest 


OMPANY winners in the ‘Man-the- 

Sales” or “Flying Cloud” gas refrig- 
eration sales campaign during May have 
been announced by R. J. Rutherford, 
chairman of the American Gas Association 
Refrigeration Committee. 

The Brooklyn Union Gas Co. stood first 
in the greatest total reported installations 
in Division 1 during the month; The Phil- 
adelphia Gas Works Co. stood first in the 
greatest number of installations per 10,000 
meters. The latter company’s sales also 
resulted in the greatest percentage of in- 
crease in installations over those of May 
last year, and the greatest total reported 
installations in Section A. 

Washington Gas Light Co. (also in 
Division 1) had the highest standing for 
the greatest total reported installations in 
Section B; Brooklyn Union had a similar 
standing in Section C. 

Providence Gas Company stood first in 
Division 2 both in the greatest total in- 
stallations class and in the 10,000 meters 
class; Laclede Gas Light Co., of St. Louis 
was second in greatest total installations, 
and New Haven Gas Light. Co. was second 
in the 10,000 meters class. 

Greenwich Gas Co. (Greenwich, Conn.), 





Home service women and their guests who learned about the major role of gas in the World 
of Tomorrow at a special meeting in the Gas Industries Building, June 13. The photograph 
was taken in the court of the building 
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and Florida Public Service Co. (Orlando, 
Fla.), stood first and second, respectively, 
in the 10,000 meters class in Division 3A. 
In Section A of the same division, Roa- 
noke (Va.) Gas Light Co., and Atlantic 
City (N. J.) Gas Co. were first and sec- 
ond in greatest total reported installations; 
in Section B, Florida Public Service Co. 
and Greenwich Gas Co. were first and sec- 
ond in the same classification. 

Ohio Fuel Gas Co. (Columbus), and 
Michigan Consolidated Gas Co. (Grand 
Rapids), were first and second in the 
greatest reported installations class in Di- 
vision 4; Texas Public Service Co. (Aus- 
tin) and Peoples Gas Co. (Port Arthur, 
Texas) were first and second in the 10,000 
meter class. 

North Penn Gas Co. (Port Allegany, 
Pa.) had the highest standing both in the 
greatest total installations class and in in- 
stallations per 10,000 meters in Division 
5; the Ohio Fuel Gas Co. of Lorain, Ohio, 
and the same company in Jackson, Ohio, 
stood second in the same classifications. 

Virginia Gas Distribution Corp. (Staun- 
ton, Va.), Greeley Gas & Fuel Co. 
(Greeley, Colo.), Tex-Mex Natural Gas 
Co. (Houston, Texas) and United Gas 
Corp. (Sinton, Texas), all in Division 6, 
stood first, second, third and fourth in 
greatest total reported installations. 


EHFA Will Finance 
Gas Appliances 


HE Electric Home and Farm Authority, 
Washington, D. C., has announced that 
it is now prepared to finance the sale of 
domestic gas appliances on a plan that is 
identical, in so far as practical, with the 
authority's electric appliance plan. The gas 
appliances that are eligible for financing 
under this plan are: ranges, refrigerators, 
water heaters, furnaces and conversion 
burners. 
The EHFA is preparing a pamphlet 
describing the financing of gas appliances 
which will be issued shortly. 


Gas is the overwhelming choice for cook- 
ing in the restaurant kitchens of Today and 
Tomorrow at the World’s Fair—demon- 
strating completely the modernity and su- 
periority of gas over all competitive fuels. 
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Steady Growth of Commercial Gas Business 
Noted at Brooklyn Sales Conference 


BLUEPRINT for sales, or at least a 

clean cut program for obtaining more 
hotel, restaurant and commercial gas busi- 
ness, was laid down at the 1939 A.G.A. 
conference covering this field which took 
place May 22 and 23 at the Hotel St. 
George, Brooklyn, N. Y. Sponsored an- 
nually by the Industrial Gas Section, the 
conference was attended by more than 200 
specialists in the industrial and commer- 
cial gas field. 

Thirteen well-qualified speakers analyzed 
the industry’s progress and offered practical 
suggestions for strengthening this impor- 
tant load. The schedule of subjects in- 
cluded: commercial refrigeration, salesmen’s 
time, modern sales approaches, manage- 
ment’s viewpoint, beauty parlor possibili- 
ties, 180-degree water, gas heating for 
Main Street, capitalizing on the World’s 
Fair usage of gas, the bakery market, steril- 
ization in public eating places, manufac- 
turers’ problems, and future commercial 
prospects. 

Frank B. Herty, The Brooklyn Union 
Gas Co., headed the committee in charge 
of the program. Mr. Herty presided over 
the Monday afternoon session, while Frank 
H. Trembly, Jr., chairman, Industrial Gas 
Section, led the Monday morning and Tues- 
day afternoon meetings. Franklin T. Rainey, 
vice-chairman of the Section, conducted the 
Tuesday morning session. 


Gas Prospects Never Brighter 

Clifford E. Paige, president, The Brook- 
lyn Union Gas Co., and past president, 
American Gas Association, in the feature 
address before the Monday luncheon meet- 
ing, declared that prospects for the gas 
business were never so bright as at the 
present time. He said that it was signifi- 
cant that we have made progress in the 
face of difficulty, and that, thanks to com- 
petition, we are no longer smug and com- 
placent but have become an aggressive and 
growing industry. 

“The hotel, restaurant and commercial 
field,” Mr. Paige predicted, “will become 
an increasingly important branch of our 
operations—large volume low-rate gas usage 
being most important today from the stand- 
point of revenue as well as load-build- 
ing.” The progress of commercial gas sales 
in Brooklyn was referred to and credited 
with 17 per cent of the company’s send- 
out. Particularly successful in Brooklyn 
have been campaigns for unit heater in- 
stallations. Also, the looming commercial 
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refrigeration load was referred to as par- 
ticularly desirable. 

In conjunction with the conference an 
18-unit exhibit was set up showing the 
latest models of gas-fired counter appliances 
manufactured by 10 different companies. 


Clifford E. Paige, president of The Brook- 

lyn Union Gas Company, delivering the 

keynote address during the sales conference. 

At the left are Hugh Cuthrell, vice-president 

of the Brooklyn company, and Franklin T. 

Rainey, vice-chairman of the Industrial Gas 
Section 


Roy P. Wilson, The Philadelphia Gas 
Works Company, chairman of the Sec- 
tion’s Commercial Refrigeration Committee, 
opened the first session with advice on 
“Penetrating the Commercial Refrigeration 
Field.” “In general,” he pointed out, “you 
can’t sell a commercial gas refrigeration 
unit alone—it must be sold in conjunction 
with the other elements for the customer's 
refrigerating system.” 

To speed up penetration of this new 
market Mr. Wilson recommended: (1) 
more competitive selling prices, (2) more 
competitive gas rates for this class of cus- 
tomer, (3) an unconditional five-year 
guarantee on equipment, (4) a fixed price 
repurchase contract to offer to buyers, and 
(5) supporting floor displays, promotion, 
etc. Employee leads were represented as 
being exceptionally important in develop- 
ing commercial refrigeration prospects. 

Critical analysis of one’s daily habits and 
plans in developing new non-residential gas 
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customers was strongly urged by Harry A. 
Sutton, Public Service Electric & Gas Co., 
Newark, who offered a proven system for 
‘Making the Most of Salesmen’s Time.” 
Careful and exhaustive market surveys be- 
fore attacking any group of prospects is 
most essential, he stated. Equally essen- 
tial is the keeping of accurate data files. 

“Markets are minds, and not people,” 
according to F. W. Lovejoy, vice-president, 
Socony-Vacuum Oil Company, who inspired 
the conference with his experience concern- 
ing “Modern Sales Approaches and Meth- 
ods.” It’s what the customer thinks that 
makes him buy—not what may actually be! 
The root of good salesmanship is hard- 
hitting merchandise.” 

Adjournment to the meeting room for 
the afternoon sessions brought to light a 
review by W. D. Crouch, Robertshaw 
Thermostat Company, on “The Expand- 
ing Market for Controls on Commercial 
Gas Equipment.” It was his thesis that 
automatic operation achieved through con- 
trols has been a most important factor in 
the recent outstanding growth of the use of 
gas in commercial enterprise. An indication 
of the growing importance of controls was 
offered through the sales record of his com- 
pany which, since 1932, has achieved an 
increase in the number of appliance manu- 
facturers specifying his company’s control 
from 22 to 175. 


Beauty Parlor Symposium 

Following Mr. Crouch, Arthur M. Ap- 
mann, Derby (Conn.) Gas & Electric Com- 
pany, led a symposium on the place of gas 
in the beauty parlor, patterned after the 
popular “Information Please” radio pro- 
gram. Mr. Apmann presented a_ vest- 
pocket survey of the use of gas in the 80 
beauty shops in his community of 40,000 
population, 18 of these being interviewed 
and considered as a representative sample— 
and then called successively upon Walter 
S. (John Kieran) Anderson, Boston Con- 
solidated Gas Company, Frank L. (F. P. 
Adams) Kay, Westchester Lighting Com- 
pany and L. E. (Oscar Levant) Wagner, 
Providence Gas Company, Providence, R. I., 
to make presentations on various aspects of 
gas in the beauty field and stand the quiz- 
zing of the assembled conferees. 

“One Hundred and Eighty Degrees Wa- 
ter Can Be Sold,” said W. S. Walker, 
Consolidated Edison Company of New 
York, Inc., in winding up the Monday ses- 
sions. “Here’s a market in which we can’t 




















Luncheon meeting held during the industrial and commercial sales conference 


complain of saturation or competition— 
let's go after it!” 

Mr. Walker indicated that the average 
city has one commercial establishment of 
some kind which will require hot water for 
every 25 residents, and that, yet, he does 
not know of any company which has organ- 
ized its sales activities to promote com- 
mercial water heating as aggtessively as 
other branches of the commercial gas load. 
Public opinion and new laws are in our 
favor—covering such matters as: steriliza- 
tion of utensils in public eating places, 
hand and_ chopping-block washing in 
butcher shops, utensil washing in all man- 
ner of food industries, etc. 

Over-sizing of hot water installations 
was strongly cautioned against—the con- 
clusion being “It’s better to have an occa- 
sional installation prove too small than to 
have most of them too large and develop 
high bill complaints.” 


Extent of Heating Market 

Resuming the conference on Tuesday, 
Arnold E. Schwarz, The Bryant Heater 
Company, emphasized that in “Selling Gas 
Heating to Main Street,” one must realize 
that Main Street is ‘‘all over town.”” By way 
of demonstration, a directory of 56 classes of 
commercial establishments where gas heating 
sales can and should be promoted was dis- 
tributed. The market for gas heating is 
tremendous, particularly in view of “a grow- 
ing appreciation among merchants of the 
profit-making possibilities in utility service.” 

A planned program of sales, coupled 
with thorough and aggressive promotion, 
was strongly recommended. The classified 
section of the local telephone book was sug- 
gested as one of the best list-producing 
agencies for gas-heating sales prospects. 

Every man at the conference was amazed 
at the extent to which gas is used (almost 
to the complete exclusion of other fuels) 
throughout the New York World’s Fair, 
as described by Hugh H. Cuthrell, vice- 
president, The Brooklyn Union Gas Com- 
pany, and president, Gas Exhibits, Inc. 
More important, however, was Mr. Cuth- 
rell’s demonstration of the manner in 
which this World's Fair usage of gas can 
be applied by every salesman of non-resi- 
dential gas in the country. 


Baker Favors Gas 

Before Peter G. Pirrie, editor, Bakers 
Weekly, had surrendered the floor just be- 
fore luncheon on Tuesday, his enthusiasm 
over the possibilities for gas sales in the 
baking field had spread throughout the 
conference. ‘The baker is just in the transi- 
tion stage between the craftsman and the 
merchandiser, and, as a consequence, is 
contributing to a rapidly expanding field 
for gas equipment sales,” said Mr. Pirrie. 

Bakers were classified as retail bakers, 
wholesale bakers, house-to-house bakers, 
multiple unit bakers, chain store bakers, 
and group bakers—and each type was de- 
scribed in relation to its manufacturing and 
distribution problems. “The greatest rate of 
progress is being enjoyed in the retail bak- 
ing field where 45 pounds of bread per 
hour per man is a reasonable output as over 
and against the wholesale baking figure of 
400 pounds of bread per, hour per man. 
These smaller bakers are very much inter- 
ested in (1) control of the ratio between 
top and bottom heat in ovens, (2) flexibil- 
ity in oven performance, (3) cleanliness, 
(4) automatic operation, (5) safety, and, 
of course, (6) comparatitve costs and 
economies.” 

It was also emphasized that the market 
for steam boilers in the bakery is larger 
than generally appreciated—in many cases 
more fuel being burned to supply the steam 
for the oven than is used to heat it. On the 
average, 1 boiler h.p. of steam capacity 
should be provided for every 100 pounds 
of bread per hour baked. 

“The retarded dough process, new to 
most bakers within the past year and a half, 
is growing into tremendous importance in 
the baking industry.” The speaker urged, 
“If as a previous speaker indicated, it is 
true that gas refrigeration has less drying 
effect upon refrigerated spaces, by all means 
tell that to every baker you meet—you have 
no idea as to what the correct type of dough 
retardation can do for a baker.” 

A timely review of the “Sterilization 
Movement in Public Eating Places” was 
presented by W. D. Tiedeman, chief, Bu- 
reau of Milk Sanitation, Department of 
Health, State of New York. According to 
this authority, most of the 13 state regula- 
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tions now in effect specify the method of 
sterilization, although the ideal would be 
to stipulate the result obtained as deter- 
mined by satisfactory tests upon the steri- 
lized dishes and glasses themselves. The 
merits of the various recognized methods 
of sterilization were outlined, it being 
demonstrated that hot water is far and away 
the most satisfactory. 


Manufacturer's Message 

Closer cooperation, especially in the pro- 
motional phases of commercial selling, was 
urged between manufacturers of equipment 
and utility salesmen, by W. Frank Roberts, 
president, Standard Gas Equipment Corpo- 
ration. Mr. Roberts described how useful 
advertising, both by manufacturers and by 
the Industrial Gas Section of the American 
Gas Association, can be in convincing cus- 
tomers, and urged that increased appropria- 
tions for such promotion be provided. Care- 
ful market analyses and greater coopera- 
tion with dealers was urged. 

R. J. Rutherford, vice-president, Worces- 
ter (Mass.) Gas Light Company, and pres- 
ident, New England Gas Association, stated 
that “the greatest fallacy in our industry 
thought is that we have only four market 
classifications—domestic, house heating, 
commercial and industrial. Actually, there 
are hundreds of classes of users, and each 
should be considered as a separate entity.” 
A further study of industrial and commer- 
cial rates was urged, and it was recom- 
mended that we should have rates built 
around the type of utilization of gas rather 
than abstract brackets or “‘blocks.’’ Such 
rates for additional classes of business 
would provide greater volume of sales and 
greater profits. 

The belief was also expressed by Mr. 
Rutherford that, in the future, commercial 
gas utilization will see more and more ap- 
pliances specialized as to function (e.g. 
boiling operations could be greatly de- 
veloped with special equipment in much 
the same manner as frying operations have 
multiplied with the introduction of the 
deep fat fryer). He ended on the theme, 
apparent in every one of the addresses 
comprising the conference, that the com- 
mercial gas business is bound to grow 
steadily and profitably with coming years. 
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Most Modern Hotel 
Chooses Gas 


ROM the lands touched by the Seven 

Seas came the materials to furnish the 
new Hotel Vancouver, Vancouver, B. C. 
No effort was spared to make this a hotel 
whose accommodations and cuisine would be 
the most modern in the world. 

The main kitchens with auxiliary serv- 
ices cover almost an acre of space. Here 
the centre of the food-preparing system con- 
sists of 11 sections of gas ranges, with three 
salamander broilers, two sections of double 
roasting Ovens and two charcoal type broil- 
ers. All the ovens in these ranges are 
equipped with automatic thermostatic con- 
trols. 

In the butcher shop a gas flame is used 
for singeing poultry. The banquet kitchen 
or service pantry on the first floor has 
four gas ranges, two salamanders and a 
ceramic broiler. 

On the fifteenth floor the cabaret is 
served by four gas ranges in addition to 
a large ceramic broiler and two sala- 
mander type broilers. In the staff kitchen 
another battery of four gas ranges with 
large oven capacity thermostatically con- 
trolled, is to be found. 

This huge hotel needed a clean, econom- 
ical cooking fuel to serve a maximum of 
6,000 guests in a single day. That's why 
Canada’s newest, most modern hotel chose 
gas for cooking! 








INDUSTRIAL & COMMERCIAL NATIONAL ADVERTISING 


FOR JULY AND AUGUST 


The Advertising Committee of the Industrial Gas Section, J. P. 


Leinroth, chairman, and F 


B. Jones, vice-chairman, announces that full- 


page advertisements will appear in the following trade and business 
magazines during the months of July and August: 


Magazine 
American Restaurant 
Bakers Helper 
Bakers Weekly 
Ceramic Industry 
Food Industries 


Heat Treating & Forging 


Hotel Management 
Industrial Heating 
The Iron Age 

Metal Progress 
Metals and Alloys 
Modern Hospital 
Steel 

American Restaurant 
Bakers Helper 
Bakers Weekly 
Ceramic Industry 
Food Industries 
Hotel Management 
Industrial Heating 
The Iron Age 

Metal Progress 
Metals and Alloys 
Modern Beauty Shop 
Modern Hospital 
Steel 


Date 


July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 


22 


] 
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Topic 
Gas for Commercial Cooking 
Improved Bake Ovens 
Improved Bake Ovens 
Gas in the Ceramic Industry 
Gas for Heat Processing of Foods 
Gas for Heat Treating Metals 
Gas for Commercial Cooking 
Gas for Heat Treating Metals 
Gas for Heat Treating Metals 
Gas for Heat Treating Metals 
Gas for Heat Treating Metals 
Gas for Commercial Cooking 
Gas for Heat Treating Metals 
Gas for Commercial Cooking 
Improved Bake Ovens 
Improved Bake Ovens 
Gas in the Ceramic Industry 
Gas for Heat Processing of Foods 
Gas for Commercial Cooking 
Gas for Heat Treating Metals 
Gas for Heat Treating Metals 
Gas for Heat Treating Metals 
Gas for Heat Treating Metals 
Gas Hair Dryers 
Gas for Commercial Cooking 
Gas for Heat Treating Metals 











Non-Residential Sales Promotion On Parade 





National promotional efforts designed to support non-residential 
gas sales work are assuming such wide proportions that it’s wise 
to step back now and again and study their extent, their nature, 
and their ‘trends. To this end, the eight 3 x 4 foot panels here 
pictured were displayed before the Industrial Gas Section of the 
American Gas Association both at the Cleveland Industrial Gas 
Sales Conference and the Tulsa Natural Gas Convention. Five 
of them, under the banner “The Industrial Gas Section rolls up 
its sleeves—to promote GAS in industry and commerce,” sum- 
marized the non-residential promotional activities of the Associa- 
tion itself. Three, labeled “Pitching In for the Common Cause— 
to promote GAS in industry and commerce,” sampled the in- 
dividual efforts of the utilities, the manufacturers and the gas 
industry press. 

The Industrial Gas Section’s exhibited items included publicity, 
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advertising, papers, speeches, bulletins, handbooks, service letters, 
and photographs of displays at national trade shows. Each panel 
carried a typed sheet statistically analysing the scope and achieve- 
ments of the one phase of the entire program it represented. Manu- 
facturers’ and utilities’ items consisted chiefly of high grade 
direct mail work, outstanding national advertising, and idea-rich 
catalogs. A copy of each of the ten gas industry magazines was 
opened to a feature illustrated article, developed by the editorial 
staff of that journal and concerning industrial or commercial phases 
of our business. 

The panels created such great interest, and so tersely summarized 
so extensive and important an industry program, that it is planned 
to keep the exhibits up-to-date and make their display a regular 
feature of each future get-together of members of the Industrial 
Gas Section. 











Restaurant leaders get first-hand information on the use of gas at the New York Fair while 
guests of the Washington Gas Light Company. In the photographs are, left to right: Leon 
Ourusoff, Washington Gas Light Co.; Robert J. Wilson, executive secretary, Washington 
Restaurant Association; Hubert H. Keller; Theodore Sloat; Julius Lulley, all three past presi- 
dents, Washington Restaurant Association; Thomas M. Offutt, Washington Gas Light Co.; 
E. J. Boothby, vice-president and general manager, Washington Gas Light Co., and Mr. Lulley 


Restaurant Association Leaders 
Entertained at Fair 


PPORTUNITY seldom gives the slip 

to the hotel and restaurant business- 
seekers of the gas industry. When leading 
restaurateurs from all over the world re- 
cently convened in New York for the In- 
ternational Restaurant Conference, the 
Washington Gas Light Company repre- 
sented by E. J. Boothby, vice-president and 
general manager, Leon Ourusoff, engineer 
of utilization, and Thomas M. Offutt, as- 
sistant manager, industrial department, 
were quick to round up the 50 leaders and 
officers of the Washington Restaurant Asso- 
ciation who were in attendance and stake 
them to a cocktail party and dinner at the 
Gas Exhibits Building at the World's 
Fair, from 5:00 to 9:30 P.M., June 16. 
Arrangements were made through the In- 
dustrial Gas Section of the American Gas 
Association which cooperated with the 
host gas company. 

George Rector, himself a restaurateur- 
extraordinary, veteran of Broadway's tra- 
ditionally dear “Rectors,”” and official host 
for the gas industry at the World's Fair, 
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Gas Plays Role of 
Health Guardian 


AS fills an important role in the 
state health laboratories at Hartford 
in determining whether or not some 165,000 
samples and cultures sent for examination 
to the laboratories by physicians, health 
officers, and the like, contain disease-carry- 
ing bacteria. Gas is employed in no less 
than 17 different processes in this type of 
work, being used in all three divisions of 
the laboratories, those of chemistry and 
physics, of microbiology, and of serology. 
The first named division examines milk, 
cream, water, ice, sewage, trade wastes, river 
waters, clinical thermometers and the like. 
Diagnostic examinations in microbiology 
determine the presence or absence of the 
germs of typhoid fever, paratyphoid, diph- 
theria, tuberculosis, some venereal diseases, 
rabies, undulant fever, pneumonia and many 
other communicable diseases. The division 
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welcomed the group in behalf of the gas 
industry and “talked shop” for a few min- 
utes recounting amusing experiences from 
his own colorful career. Rector also ar- 
ranged a special menu for the dinner-for- 
dinner-producers in the Court-of-Flame Res- 
taurant, which followed cocktails in the 
Court-of-Flame Club. 

Prominent among the fifty guests were 
Julius Lulley, proprietor of Harvey's Res- 
taurants, and past president, Washington 
Restaurant Association; Robert J. Wilson, 
executive secretary, Washington Restaurant 
Association, and field secretary, National 
Restaurant Association; Hubert H. Keller, 
Tally Ho Shoppe, and past president, Wash- 
ington Restaurant Association; Theodore 
Sloat, Garden T Shoppe, and past presi- 
dent, Washington Restaurant Association, 
and W. O. Wheeler, Wheeler Catering 
Company, Indianapolis. Outstanding was 
the fact that at least two-fifths of the group 
was feminine, a fair representation of that 
fraction of the food purveying business 
commanded by women. 
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of serology determines the presence or ab- 
sence of other diseases, chiefly venereal. 
These processes require some 60,000 cu.ft. 
of gas monthly. 

Gas is used in Bunsen burners for heat- 
ing solutions under examination; sterilizing 
bacteriological innoculation needles; flaming 
tubes, bottles and pipettes during examina- 
tions; heating water to sterilize instruments, 
rubber gloves, syringes, etc.; heating distil- 
ling flasks during tests; igniting and drying 
precipitates and residues under chemical ex- 
amination; making distilled water; operat- 
ing ammonia stills; operating steam baths 
and water baths; operating of dry heat 
sterilizing ovens; generating steam to oper- 
ate autoclaves for pressure sterilization; 
heating hot plates for evaporizing solutions ; 
operating gas stoves (hot plate type) for 
preparation of bacteriological media and 
preparing washing solutions for washing 
laboratory glassware; operating blast lamps 
to be used in repair and manufacture of 
glass apparatus; heating water to supply 
laboratory hot-water taps. 
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GOING AHEAD 
with Industrial Gas 
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“Retarded dough is the best investment 
a retail baker can make today,” concluded 
William Entenmann, baker of Bayshore, 
N. Y., while recently addressing 350 con- 
ventioneers of the N. Y. State Association 
of Manufacturing Retail Bakers. With re- 
tail bakers feeling that way, we ought to 
go places in adapting the new commercial 
gas refrigeration units to bakers’ dough 
boxes. 


Incidentally, non-residential gas was on 
its toes at the above-mentioned baker’s 
conclave. We saw Carl Roll of Brooklyn 
Union, Chairman, A.G.A. Commercial 
Baking Committee, Clint Cole of Roches- 
ter Gas & Electric, last year’s chairman of 
the A. G. A. baking group, and Harry 
Smith of A. G. A. Headquarters, all tak- 
ing notes at a mile-a-minute clip. 


The New York World’s Fair is an ideal 
showroom for non-residential gas in ac- 
tion. Some 202 buildings, exhibitors or 
concessionaires use our fuel and the latest 
in industrial and commercial gas equip- 
ment to do their volume cooking, water 
heating, space heating, display lighting, 
heat processing, dish sterilization, com- 
mercial refrigeration, baking, food manu- 
facturing, etc. Take a prospective cus- 
tomer out, and show him gas at work in 
the “World of Tomorrow.” 


Cooperation gets publicity. Sample? 
Henry Hartmann of Brooklyn Union sold 
an industrial air conditioning job to Eber- 
hard Faber for facilitating pencil lacquer- 
ing operations. Your Industrial Publicity 
Committee took a few pictures, wrote a 
little copy, and talked to an editor or 
two. Result—an effective illustrated page 
in the June issue of “Heating, Piping and 
Air Conditioning.” Look it up, and use it 
to help sell a job in your own territory. 


The first Commercial Refrigeration 
Handbook, recently released by Roy Wil- 
son’s Commercial Refrigeration Commit- 
tee, has scored a big hit. If you need 
extra copies, you’d better move fast as the 
supply is dwindling. 


A few prize clippings from the Indus- 
trial Publicity Scrapbook to illustrate ef- 
fective selling of gas service to man-sized 


audiences: “Gas Brooding Preferred,” 
“Poultry Tribune,” April (450,000 cream- 
of-the-crop circulation) ; ““Gas-Cooled Re- 
frigerator Adapted to Commercial Use,” 
“Business Week,” June 10 (110,000 cir- 
culation among advancement-minded busi- 
ness men); “Gas-Fired Equipment Drops 
Peanut Roasting Cost 50%,” “Food Field 
Reporter,” May 1 (13,000 circulation to 
food processors). 
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Production and Chemical Conference Attacks Gas 
Industry's Operating Problems 


TTACKING the technical problems of 
the gas industry with vigor and in- 
telligence, more than 300 delegates attend- 
ing the annual joint conference of the Pro- 
duction and Chemical Committees of the 
American Gas Association, exchanged in- 
formation on a wide variety of subjects. 
Held at Rochester, N. Y., May 22-24, the 
conference was judged outstanding in every 
respect. The formal program was aug- 
mented by three luncheon conferences at 
which delegates were encouraged to present 
their individual problems for discussion. 

F. B. Parke, The Brooklyn Union Gas 
Co., Brooklyn, N. Y., as chairman of the 
Production Committee, directed that part 
of the program. The Chemical Committee 
program was arranged under the direction 
of E. M. Bliss, Public Service Electric & 
Gas Co., Harrison, N. J., chairman of the 
committee. 


Country Club Session 


A highly successful innovation was the 
holding of the Tuesday afternoon session at 
the Oak Hill Country Club in Rochester— 
after which the visitors were entertained 
through the courtesy of the Rochester Gas 
and Electric Corporation. 

Herman Russell, president, Rochester 
Gas & Electric Corp., welcomed the dele- 
gates with an optimistic account of the 
natural advantages of the gas industry. He 
particularly emphasized the importance of 
the production and chemical men in main- 
taining the high efficiency necessary to the 
industry's progress. 

In the first paper of the session, H. W. 


Seyler, Carnegie Steel Co., Clairton, Pa., 
described experiences involved in the cool- 
ing down and reheating of 12 Koppers 
ovens at the Clairton coke plant of his 
company. Mr. Seyler concluded that “by- 
product coke ovens of the Koppers type 
may be successfully cooled down and tre- 
heated without serious damage.” 

Following Mr. Seyler, L. E. Knowlton, 
Providence Gas Co., Providence, R. I., pre- 
sented an interesting review of the enforced 
shutdown and speedy resumption of coke 
oven operation during the recent hurricane 
and flood in Providence. 


Air Conditioning Covered 

A timely contribution on “The Outlook 
for Gas Fuel in Summer Air Condition- 
ing” by W. F. Friend, Ebasco Services, 
Inc., New York, was presented by K. B. 
Castle, of Rochester, in the absence of the 
author. Mr. Friend’s paper, which was il- 
lustrated with slides, gave a clear picture 
of the extent and possibilities of this load. 

“Light Oil Scrubbing for Gum Formers” 
was the subject of an informative paper 
by S. Green, The Brooklyn Union Gas 
Company. Mr. Green described the re- 
moval and recovery of the gum forming 
light oils present in the water gas manufac- 
tured at the Citizens Works as well as the 
manner in which existing plant equipment 
was adapted to this work. 

The first session closed with a progress 
report of the Gas Conditioning Committee 
by O. S. Hagerman, Atlantic Seaboard 
Corp., New York, chairman of the com- 
mittee. 


Monday afternoon was devoted entirely 
to the popular round-table luncheon meet- 
ings which were divided as follows: Coal 
Carbonization and By-Products, Charles 
Koons, Koppers Co., Kearny, N. J., chair- 
man; Water Gas Operation, W. E. Lebo, 
Public Service Electric & Gas Co., Harri- 
son, N. J., chairman; How the Chemist Can 
Help the Operating Engineer, W. H. Ful- 
weiler, consulting chemist, Philadelphia, 
chairman. 

A joint paper by O. B. J. Fraser and 
G. L. Cox, of the International Nickel Co., 
Inc., New York, opened the second session, 
Tuesday morning. This paper covered the 
results of a number of corrosion tests of 
metals and alloys in the by-product coke 
industry. 

A complete description of a modern tar 
handling and treatment system in connec- 
tion with heavy oil operation was given by 
K. B. Weber, Consolidated Edison Co. of 
New York, Inc. 


Combustion. Research 


Research methods and results of the proj- 
ect on “Composition of Flue Gas After 
Combustion with Insufficient Air,” spon- 
sored by the Committee on Industrial Gas 
Research of the American Gas Association, 
were next presented by L. O. Howell, 
A. G. A. Testing Laboratories, Cleveland. 

New and significant data on the prop- 
erties of silica brick which make them de- 
sirable for coke oven construction were out- 
lined in a paper by Dr. W. C. Rueckel, 
Battelle Memorial Institute, Columbus, 
Ohio. Dr. Rueckel also evaluated a study 


These men were very much on the job at the Production and Chemical Conference. Left to right: F. B. Parke, chairman, Production Committee, 
W. K. Beard, H. W. Hartman, secretary, Technical Section, W. H. Fulweiler, E. M. Bliss, chairman, Chemical Committee, and A. M. Beebee, 
vice-chairman, Technical Section 
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of the various factors which have influenced 
the life of ten batteries demolished in the 
last few years. 

Prof. Wilbert J. Huff, University of 
Maryland, College Park, Md., presented a 
joint paper by himself and Dr. Frank H. 
Dotterweich, Texas College of Arts and In- 
dustries, Kingsville, Texas, entitled ““A Note 
on the Wetting of Iron Oxide Samples Be- 
fore Testing.” The results of experimental 
work carried out indicated that, with one ex- 
ception, there is little difference in the activ- 
ity of the colloidal oxides whether the water 
be acquired in the vapor form or by mechani- 
cal admixture. From the study of these two 
methods of preparing oxides for the activity 
test, it was concluded that the application 
of water in the vapor phase is desirable. 

E. L. Sweeney, Boston Consolidated Gas 
Co., Everett, Mass., described ‘Practical 
Control Methods for Operation of Gas Pu- 
rifiers.” The principal factors governing 
oxide purification listed and considered 
were: selection of material, filling of boxes, 
use of carrier, operation of boxes, revivifica- 
tion, sampling and analysis of material, 
control records and cost. 

A newly developed “Specific Gravity Re- 
corder” was demonstrated and described by 
its inventor R. L. Ellis, Florida Power & 
Light Co., Miami, Florida, in the final pa- 
per at the Tuesday afternoon meeting. 
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Technical and operating experts of the gas in- 
dustry who participated in the conference in- 
cluded, left to right: L. O. Howell, R. H. 
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The closing day’s meeting opened with 
a discussion of the Curran-Knowles Proc- 
ess of coal carbonization by M. D. Curran, 
Coal Carbonizing Co., and Radiant Fuel 
Corp., St. Louis. This process utilizes the 
Sole Flue Type Coking Oven, where coal 
charge is spread in a relatively thin layer 
on a horizontal hearth which is heated from 
beneath. The layer of coal is usually 10” to 
12” thick and from 8’ to 10’ wide and 30’ to 
40’ long, depending upon the size of the oven 
chamber for a particular installation. 

John Dopp, Wisconsin Power & Light 
Co., Fond du Lac, Wis., explained the use 
of heavy oil for enrichment in combina- 
tion with 100 per cent bituminous coal as 
generator fuel. He presented complete fig- 
ures on operation and costs in connection 
with such operation on a reverse flow ma- 
chine. He concluded that “with present 
price differentials between gas oil and heavy 
oils, substantial savings may be made by 
using the heavy oil for carbureting purposes.” 

A valuable contribution covering the ex- 
perimental work on expansion of coal under 
coking conditions, conducted by the U. S. 
Bureau of Mines, was presented by J. D. 





Strader, S$. §. Tomkins (inset), A. Pulver, R. 
Fulreader, G. M. Kirkpatrick 
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Davis in a joint report by Mr. Davis, H. S. 
Auvil and J. T. McCartney, all of the Bureau. 
Another joint paper by A. R. T. Denues 
and Wilbert J. Huff, Department of Chem- 
ical Engineering, University of Maryland, 
dealt with “Mechanisms for Recording the 
Combustion Characteristics of Gases.” 

Emphasizing the need for accurate meth- 
ods for determining the water vapor con- 
tent of gaseous fuels, A. W. Gauger, F. C. 
Todd and C. C. Haworth, all of The Penn- 
sylvania State College, in an interim re- 
port, gave a detailed description of the 
results of their investigation of this subject 
to date. A survey of the literature avail- 
able was included. 

The burning of pulverized coke breeze 
for steam generation has been the subject 
of considerable attention at the Rochester 
Gas and Electric Corp. for several years. 
I. G. McChesney, of the Rochester com- 
pany, in a comprehensive paper, described 
the installation and experience with a 3000 
Ib. per hour Foster-Wheeler ball pul- 
verizer which was installed on a 750 h.p. 
boiler. The installation was completed in 
March, 1938, and “after several months of 
testing and development seems to be a sat- 
isfactory method of burning coke breeze.” 

Following the custom of the past few 
years, the conference closed with an open 
forum discussion. 


The Water Gas luncheon. meeting, pictured here, was a popular feature of the conference. The dignified-looking group on the right is composed 
of: J. D. Alden, C. A. Schlegel, M. P. Novak, F. J]. Pfluke, and L. M. van der Pyle 
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A Bibliography on Cathodic Protection 
of Pipe Lines 


Corrosion mitigation on gas line of Pacific 
Gas & Electric Company—W. R. Schnei- 
der—Pacific Coast Gas Assn. Proc. 1932: 
408-13. 

Cathodic protection test to show effects of 
various voltages—Pacific Coast Gas Assn. 
Proc. 1933: 48-9. 

Ground electrodes for cathodic protection 
installations—H. J. Keeling—Pacific 
Coast Gas Assn. Proc. 1933: 51-4. 

Cathodic pipe protection—W. R. Schneider 
—Pacific Coast Gas Assn. Proc. 1933: 
58-61; Same. Western Gas, April 1933: 
20-2, 43. 

Cathodic protection of pipe lines—W. R. 
Schneider—American Gas Assn. Dist. 
Conf., April 3-4, 1933; Same. Gas Age, 
April 8, 1933: 355-9-++. 

Development and application of a practical 
method of electrical protection for pipe 
lines against soil corrosion—S. Thayer— 
American Gas Assn. Proc. 1933: 196- 
209; Same. Amer. Petroleum Inst. Proc. 
Nov. 1933: 143-52; Discussion 165-7. 

Cathodic protection of underground pipe 
lines from soil corrosion—R. J. Kuhn 
(bibliog.)—Amer. Petroleum Inst. Proc. 
Nov. 1933: 153-65; Discussion 165-7. 

Controlling stray currents and underground 
corrosion; mitigation of electrolysis by 
rectox rectifiers—I. R. Smith—Elec. Jrl., 
Nov. 1933: 450-1-++. 

Pipeline maintenance costs cut by cathodic 
protection; cost data—E. S. Knox and 
H. J. Keeling—Elec. World, March 17, 
1934: 392-5. 

Review of cathodic protection of pipe lines 
—A. F. Bridge—Amer. Gas Assn. Proc. 
1934: 180-9; Excerpts. Amer. Gas Jrl., 
Jan. 1935: 31-3. 

Economics of cathodic pipe protection— 
W. R. Schneider—Pac. Coast Gas Assn. 
Proc. 1934: 107-9; Also. Gas Age, Jan. 
6, 1934: 11-13. 

Pilot Grounds for cathodic protection of 
pipe lines—W. R. Schneider—Pac. Coast 
Gas Assn. Proc. 1934: 109-12; Same. 
Western Gas, August 1934: 14-15-+4. 

Use of intermittent electrical drainage for 
pipe line protection—A. B. Allyne—Pa- 
cific Coast Gas Assn. Proc. 1934: 112-13. 

Effect of electrical drainage on bituminous 
pipe coatings—A. B. Allyne—Pacific 
Coast Gas Assn. Proc. 1934: 113-17; 
Same. Gas Age, April 14, 1934: 347-50; 
Abstract. Western Gas, April 1934: 17. 

Cathodic protection or electric drainage of 
bare pipe lines—Geo. I. Rhodes—A. G. A. 
Natural Gas Proc. 1935: 240-63. 

Cathodic protection of pipe lines from soil 
corrosion; a detailed report of the Amer- 
ican Gas Assn. sub-committee on pipe 
coatings and corrosion—Scott Ewing— 
Gas Age, March 2, 9, 16 and 23, 1935. 

Cathodic protection of pipe lines from soil 
corrosion—R. J. Kuhn—Gas Age, April 
6, 1935: 337+. 
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Cathodic protection on pipe lines by wind 
driven generator unit—Neil Williams— 
Oil & Gas Jrl., May 16, 1935: 29. 

Cathodic protection of pipe lines is sim- 
plified—W. T. Smith—Gas Age, Oct. 12, 
1935: 331-4. 

Electric pipe line drainage—Geo. I. Rhodes 
—Elec. Jrl., Feb. 1936. 

Methods of combating corrosion and elec- 
trolysis of underground lines—V. J. Sit- 
tel—(general article) Oil & Gas Jrl., 
April 23, 1936: 46, 48. 

Improvements in electrical pipe protection 
equipment—W. R. Schneider—Pacific 
Coast Gas Assn. Proc. 1936: 98-102. 

Locating accidental contacts on cathodically 
protected pipe lines—H. J. Keeling— 
Pacific Coast Gas Assn. Proc. 1936: 106- 
9; Same. Gas, August 1936: 43-++. 

Cathodic protection by Southern Counties 
Gas Company—H. J. Keeling—Pacific 
Coast Gas Assn. Proc. 1936: 109-111; 
Same. Gas, July 1936: 25+. 

Cathodic protection of tank bottoms—D. S. 
Sneigr—Oil Weekly, Sept. 14, 1936: 50. 

Two unusual installations of cathodic pro- 
tection of pipe lines—Geo. I. Rhodes— 
Amer. Petroleum Inst. Proc. Nov. 1936; 
Same. Oil & Gas Jrl., Nov. 12, 1936: 
139+. 

Pipe corrosion, electrolysis and cathodic 
protection—A. L. Black—Pa. State Col- 
lege Mining Ind. Exp. Sta. Bulletin No. 
21, 1937: 79-+; Same. Oil Weekly, May 
24, 1937: 30+. 

Theory and use of cathodic protection—A. 
V. Smith—Amer. Gas Assn. Dist. Conf., 
April 12-14, 1937; Same. A. G. A. Proc. 
1937: 816-20; Discussion by R. J. Kuhn 
—A.G.A. Dist. Conf. paper, April 12- 
14, 1937. 

What voltage needed to protest pipe lines, 
—D. B. Good—Oil & Gas Jrl., June 24, 
1937: 64, 66 and 69. 

Past year in cathodic protection—D. S. 
Sneigr—Oil Weekly, June 28, 1937: 60. 

Introduction and elimination of high re- 
sistance pipe couplings for the mitigation 
of electrolysis—W. R. Schneider—Pacific 
Coast Gas Assn. Proc. 1937: 77-80; Dis- 
cussion 80-1; Abstract. Gas, Oct. 1937: 
53-4. 

Cathodic protection of pipe lines—S. 
Thayer—Pet. Engr., July 1937: 32. 

Cathodic protection of pipe lines in city 
and country—R. J. Kuhn—Oil & Gas 
Jrl., Sept. 16, 1937: 201-4. 

Ground beds for use in cathodically pro- 
tecting buried pipe lines—S. U. McGary 
—Pet. Engr., Dec. 1937: 96-+-. 

Cathodic protection of the Mokelumne 
aqueduct—H. A. Knudsen—Jrl. Amer. 
Water Works Assn., Jan. 1938: 38+. 
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Insulation of structures connected to cath- 
odically protected pipe lines—H. J. 
Keeling—Pacific Coast Gas Assn. Proc. 
1938: 199-202; Same. Gas, April 1938: 
53-6. 

Recent developments relating to soil corro- 
sion and pipe coatings—Scott Ewing— 
Amer. Gas Assn. Dist. Conf., April 4-6, 
1938; Same. Amer. Gas Assn. Proc. 
1938: 795-800. 

Pipe coatings and corrosion—A. V. Smith 
—(general, 1 page) American Gas Assn. 
Proc. 1938: 794-5. 

Soil corrosion and pipe line protection 
(book)—Scott Ewing—August 1938— 
Publ. Amer. Gas Assn. 

Pipe corrosion and coatings (book)—Erick 
Larson—October 1938—Publ. Amer. Gas 
Jrl.. Inc. 

Ten years of cathodic protection in New 
Orleans—Robert J. Kuhn—A. G. A. Nat- 
ural Gas Proc. 1938: 125-32. 

Cathodic protection of a bare 24-inch steel 
line—T. C. Marshall—Gas Age, April 
13, 1939: 13-18. 


James G. O'Keeffe 
Dies Suddenly 


AMES G. O'Keeffe, general superin- 

tendent of manufacture, gas depart- 
ment, Public Service Electric and Gas Co., 
Newark, N. J., died suddenly June 9, at 
the Stamford Hospital, Stamford, Conn. 
He was taken ill at the June meeting of 
the Society of Gas Lighting, in the Wood- 
way Country Club, Stamford. 

Mr. O'Keeffe started with the company 
as a cadet engineer in the Front Street 
Gas Works in 1907, after being graduated 
from Stevens Institute of Technology. In 
1909 he was transferred to the gas distri- 
bution department, becoming superintend- 
ent of Front Street Works in 1911 and 
two years later superintendent of the Mar- 
ket Street Gas Works. 

In 1918, he was transferred to Trenton 
as superintendent of the Brunswick Av- 
enue Gas Works, returning to Newark 
District as engineer of manufacture, Essex 
Division, in 1922. He was made engi- 
neer of construction in 1925 and general 
superintendent of gas manufacture in 1926. 

Mr. O'Keeffe was a member of the 
American Gas Association, New Jersey 
Gas Association, Society of Gas Lighting 
amd the New Jersey Society of Profes- 
sional Engineers. 


Charles W. Smythe, formerly assistant 
general superintendent of manufacture, gas 
department, was promoted to general super- 
intendent, succeeding Mr. O'Keeffe, accord- 
ing to an announcement July 6 by John A. 
Clark, vice-president in charge of gas opera- 
tions. 




















N. T. SELLMAN, Chairman, Managing Committee 
R. M. Conner, Director 
F. O. SUFFRON, Supervisor, Pacific Coast Branch 








Plan New Pacific Coast Branch 
Laboratories 


N view of the increased volume of ap- 
pliances submitted to the Pacific Coast 

Branch of the American Gas Association 
Testing Laboratories for approval in recent 
years and particularly in the last year, the 
present accommodations at 718 Towne 
Avenue, Los Angeles, Calif., have become 
inadequate to meet the added demands of 
the industry. Although the number of 
testing engineers has been augmented, it 
became necessary some time ago to rent 
additional space in another building for 
storage purposes. For this reason, a survey 
of possible new locations for the Labora- 
tories was conducted during the last year by 
A. F. Bridge, member of the Laboratories’ 
Managing Committee, and F. O. Suffron, 
of the Laboratories’ staff. 

On Saturday, May 13, the Laboratories’ 
Managing Committee met in Los Angeles 
to consider the purchase of a satisfactory 
site and construction of a new building. 
Accompanied by W. C. Beckjord, vice- 
president of the American Gas Association 
and member of the Finance and Control 
Committee, the committee visited a num- 
ber of prospective sites. 

The Hostetter Tract located on the cor- 
ner of Downey Road and Eleventh Street, 
approximately 5 miles from the center of 
Los Angeles, was deemed most desirable. 
This property comprises approximately 
21,000 square feet and is located in a dis- 
trict with definite building restrictions. 


Board Approves Plan 

The Executive Board of the American 
Gas Association at its meeting May 15 ap- 
proved the purchase of property and erec- 
tion of a new laboratory building. The 
final choice of the site of the proposed 
building was left to the discretion of the 
Laboratories’ Managing Committee. 

Following the action of the Executive 
Board, active plans for the construction of 
a new building were set in motion by the 
Laboratories’ Managing Committee on May 
16. A. F. Bridge and R. M. Conner were 
appointed a committee of two with power 
to act in the purchase of a site and con- 
summation of all proposed plans for the 
construction of the new laboratory build- 
ing. 

After considerable negotiation, the 
Hostetter Tract was purchased on May 29. 
Arrangements were made with the Southern 
Counties Gas Company of California to 
supply the necessary engineering and su- 
pervisory assistance in the construction of 
the new laboratory. In view of the fa- 
miliarity of the engineering staffs of the 


local gas companies, their cooperation is in- 
valuable and will be of the greatest as- 
sistance. Grateful acknowledgment is given 
at this time to Mr. Bridge and other mem- 
bers of his organization for their very 
generous help. 

Plans for construction of the new Pacific 
Coast Branch Testing Laboratories are al- 
ready under way and it is hoped that the 
building permit will be secured and the 
contract for construction awarded early in 
July. 

Tentative plans provide for an earth- 
quake-proof structure with approximately 
10,000 square feet of floor space incorpo- 
rated in a building of the most modern 
design. This proposed new structure will 
provide more than twice the floor space 
afforded by the present leased quarters and 
thus insure ample gas appliance testing 
facilities for the Pacific Coast section of 
the industry. 


Laboratories’ Engineers 
Enter Industry 


FTER three years of service with the 

American Gas Association Testing 
Laboratories in several capacities, Stanley 
F. Jaros and Donald E. DuPerow have re- 
signed to become associated with member 
manufacturer companies. 

Mr. Jaros has served in both the testing 
and research departments of the Labora- 
tories. He has had thorough experience in 
testing various types of domestic appli- 
ances. For the last six months, he has as- 
sisted in the preparation of requirements 
for bake ovens and semi-rigid tubing and 
fittings. This experience has afforded him 
an excellent background for his new re- 
sponsibilities as heating engineer for Servel, 
Inc., Evansville, Ind. Mr. Jaros received 
his Civil Engineering Degree from Ohio 
State University in 1933. During his em- 
ployment with the Laboratories, he at- 
tended the Cleveland Law School and re- 
ceived his diploma on June 8 of this year. 

Mr. DuPerow has also had a thorough 
training in various departments of the 
Laboratories. After about two years spent 
in testing work, he was promoted to the 
inspection department where he has been 
engaged for the last year and a half. This 
has given him wide acquaintance with the 
manufacturers of approved equipment. Mr. 
DuPerow has joined the staff of the Lin- 
coln Brass Works, Inc., Detroit, Mich., as 
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engineer. He came to the Laboratories from 
Ohio Northern University where he re- 
ceived the Degree of Mechanical Engineer 
in 1936. 


A. G. A. Engineer Honored 


T the June 1 meeting of the Junior 
Division of the Cleveland Engineer- 
ing Society, George J. Pacanovsky, en- 
gineer in the research department of the 
A. G. A. Testing Laboratories was awarded 
the Leadership Medal for his distin- 
guished services as chairman during the 
last year. This is the second year in which 
Mr. Pacanovsky has been singularly hon- 
ored; last year he received the Distin- 
guished Service Medal from this society. 
Although associated with the Labora- 
tories for less than a year, Mr. Paconov- 
sky has participated in several of the re- 
search projects recently completed by 
them. At present he is engaged in a study 
of the use of parallel thermocouples for 
the various temperature measurements en- 
countered in gas appliance testing and 
research work. 


Chemistry, Hand-Maiden 
of Gas Industry 


HE gas industry will become ever-in- 

creasingly a chemical industry accord- 
ing to a forecast made in England recently 
at the annual meeting of The Institution of 
Gas Engineers. Made in the Murdoch Cen- 
tenary lecture by E. F. Armstrong, the fore- 
cast drew the following editorial comment 
from The Gas World, June 10 issue: 

“Thus it is that Dr. Armstrong foresees 
the future of the gas industry. He sees that 
it will become ever-increasingly a chemical 
industry. That coke will one day disap- 
pear, converted into methane or other com- 
bustible gas, the reason for this being that 
‘coke adds to the revenue of the gas indus- 
try, not to its profits.’ 

“He foresees the time when a new Per- 
kin will arise among us to utilize coal tar 
to better advantage. He sees the gas in- 
dustry converting gas into petrol during the 
summer months in accordance with the 
technique now developed by the oil indus- 
try. Carbon dioxide may well be extracted 
from coal gas converted into ‘dry ice’ for 
refrigeration purposes. 

“Although he does not mention it, may 
it not be that we shall recover ethylene and 
certain other gases and convert these also 
into chemical products? The gas industry 
must expand.” 
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GAS AT WORLD'S FAIR 
(Continued from page 262) 


the Glass Center where skilled glass 
blowers ply their ancient craft in front 
of an automatically controlled gas-fired 
glass furnace. In this exhibit gas is 
employed for every process of the in- 
dustry which is shown. 

There are numerous other exhibits 
at the Fair in which gas fuel plays a 
part. Reciting names and uses, how- 
ever, is mot necessary. The success 
achieved in selling and installing gas 
for practically every industrial process 
does indicate the position that gas has 
attained in the industrial world as a 
result of the Fair. It also shows the 
opinion of industrial engineers who 
are being further influenced because 
of the satisfactory manner in which 
gas fuel is demonstrating its flexibil- 
ity, efficiency and economy. 


All-Gas Home Exhibit 

While it is proving its value to 
American business and industry, gas is 
also demonstrating to the public its 
superior service in the home. In Home- 
wood, the house sponsored by Good 
Housekeeping Magazine and our in- 
dustry, the public is able to see how 
gas can provide carefree automatic 
service. This exhibit of a modern 
home is making a definite impression 
upon the millions of visitors to the 
Fair. It is arousing the interest of the 
public and of women leaders who in- 
fluence public thought. We are also 
represented in the Town of Tomor- 
row. House numbers 1, 6 and 15 are 
all-gas houses. Gas appliances are in 
five other houses in addition to the 
three above. The Association’s Home 
Appliance Bureau has done an excel- 
lent job in this connection and is to 
be congratulated. This will redound 
to our advantage if we utilize it effec- 
tively in our sales and promotion ef- 
forts. 

No outline or story of gas at the 
World’s Fair would be complete with- 
out mention of the use of gas for spec- 
tacular effect and for lighting. Gas 
is the agent representing fire in the 
dramatic and feature attraction of the 
Fair—the nightly show in the Lagoon 
of Nations. There for the entertain- 
ment of visitors the elements of fire, 
water, color and light are combined in 
a stupendous spectacle. 

This show in the Lagoon of Na- 
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tions presents the most spectacular use 
of gas lighting in the Fair grounds, 
but it is not the only one. Gas is used 
for spectacular effect and for illumi- 
nation in the Gas Industries Building, 
for fountain display in Plaza 3, for 
decorative illumination at the Busi- 
ness Systems Building and for illumi- 
nation in the entire Court of States 
area. Thus gas lighting takes a con- 
spicuous part in adding to the spec- 
tacle, drama, decoration and illumina- 
tion of the World of Tomorrow. 


Utilizing Fair Prestige 

I have tried to present a general 
outline of gas at the World’s Fair 
and to indicate the predominant posi- 
tion our service occupies. The accom- 
plishment is a very real one, for it 
gives us an opportunity to present our- 
selves in the favorable light of satis- 
factory service to American business 
and industry as well as to the public. 
We can feel gratified with the results 
of our efforts as millions of Ameri- 
cans—our customers and prospects— 
make their way from every state in the 
union to visit the World’s Fair and 
get an idea of the World of Tomor- 
row. 

Yet we should not sit back and feel 
that we have shown up our competi- 
tors. We need to solidify the gains 
we have made. We must take ad- 
vantage of our position and utilize the 
promotion and publicity we have been 
getting in a manner that will increase 
our sales. And that calls for sound 





‘If he snaps, you snap back, 
dear,and my money’s on you."" 











Reproduced by special permission of The 
Saturday Evening Post, copyright 1939 by 
The Curtis Publishing Company 
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thinking, intelligent planning and real 
hard plugging. Only in such a way 
can we realize fully on all the poten- 
tialities opened to us as a result of the 
success of our efforts to dominate the 
Fair. 

It is not my intention to present a 
plan of procedure to you, but I do 
want to repeat a few basic ideas which 
are fundamental to successful capitali- 
zation upon our endeavor at the Fair. 
As individuals concerned with the 
sales of gas service we should have a 
sound general: picture of gas at the 
Fair. We should know what our serv- 
ice is doing there. Only in that way 
can we get across our story to the pub- 
lic. Knowing what has been accom- 
plished and where and why gas is used 
in the Fair grounds is essential to con- 
veying the idea to customers that gas 
provides a superior service in the do- 
mestic, commercial and _ industrial 
fields of today and tomorrow. 

It is necessary that we carry on our 
promotion in a national manner, that 
we think as a united industry. In this 
way will we meet today’s competition 
of industry against industry. In this 
way will we effectively get across the 
idea of gas providing carefree auto- 
matic service in the home and eco- 
nomic flexibility in commercial estab- 
lishments and industries. 

Then we can follow up in our local 
communities on the national promo- 
tion. We can tie in our efforts with 
those of a determined, modern, united 
industry to prove to America that gas 
fuel provides an essential service in 
the World of Tomorrow. 


New Restaurant Has 
Gas Refrigeration 


HE latest use of gas refrigeration 
equipment of the commercial type on 
a large scale is that of the new Crosby 
restaurant in the Carnegie Medical Center 


Building, Cleveland, Ohio, which was 
opened to the public on June 13. 

The refrigeration equipment consists of 
nine Servel Electrolux commercial units. 
The various uses to which these units 
are put include the operation of storage 
compartments for the keeping of dairy, 
meat and vegetable products, maintaining 
salads and frozen desserts in a fresh condi- 
tion, preservation of fish, cooling of water 
and other beverages, and the retarding of 
dough and preservation of ingredients for 
the making of cakes in the bakery depart- 
ment. 














Munroe Award 
To Be Made 


NE of the highest honors within the 

gift of the gas industry, the Charles 
A. Munroe Award, will be presented at 
the annual convention of the American 
Gas Association in New York City in Oc- 
tober. This Award, consisting of a sub- 
stantial sum of money and a permanent 
certificate, is made annually by the Asso- 
ciation to the individual judged to have 
made the most outstanding contribution 
toward the advancement of the gas indus- 
try. 

An accomplishment on any phase of the 
gas business may be considered. For in- 
stance, since the first Award in 1929, it 
has been given for developments in re- 
frigeration; labor-saving accounting; rate 
making; dealer cooperation; sales expan- 
sion; public relations; research; and change- 
over from one to another kind of gas. Ap- 
plications may be sent to Association Head- 
quarters at any time but they must, under 
the rules, be received before August 1, 
1939. 

The recipient of the 1939 Charles A. 
Munroe Award will be selected by a com- 
mittee from applications submitted. The 
committee consists of O. H. Fogg, vice- 
chairman of the board, Consolidated Edison 
Company of New York, Inc., New York, 
N. Y., chairman; Robert A. Hornby, vice- 
president, Pacific Lighting Corp., San Fran- 
cisco, Calif.. and R. H. Hargrove, vice- 
president, United Gas Pipe Line Company, 
Houston, Texas. 


Gas Decontaminator 


SPECIAL gas-heated wash boiler has 

been introduced in England which is 
designed for heavy duty for the safe and 
speedy decontamination of articles of cloth- 
ing which have been subjected to wartime 
gases. Complete decontamination of all 
garments is provided for by the inclusion 
of a special grid fitted to the inside of the 
lid to ensure that the clothes are totally sub- 
merged. The boiler is described in the In- 
dustrial Gas Times, June 1939, on page 
316. 


CP Feature Article 


EATURED in the June issue of Good 

Housekeeping is an attractively illus- 
trated two-page spread entitled “You've 
Got Something in a CP Gas Range,” by 
Helen E. Ridley and Adrian N. Clarke. 
Supplemented by strong copy, which be- 
gins “CP means something in a gas range,” 
the article is designed for high reader-ap- 
peal. 

This issue also carries 11 pages devoted 
to a complete description and photographs 
of Homewood, The All-Gas—Good House- 
keeping Home which is now on exhibition 





at the New York World's Fair as part of 
the Gas Industries Exhibit. A bulletin of 
20 pages with complete illustrations of the 
home, including kitchen and utility rooms, 
is being offered by Good Housekeeping 
for 10 cents. The booklet is complete with 
descriptions, costs of rooms, color schemes, 
etc. 


Gas Is So Cultured 


HEN a foreigner living in Moscow 

refused to buy a gas range from a 
Soviet salesman, saying he preferred the 
coal stove, the salesman replied: “But gas 
is so cultured.” 

The New York Times commented edi- 
torially on this use of the word “culture” 
as follows: 

“It sounds a bit odd but as a matter 
of fact it makes good sense. Without wish- 
ing to stir up 1914 memories of the word 
‘Kultur’ it may be pointed out that in a 
scientific sense culture means civilization, 
and civilization means the whole standard 
of living. It has been often pointed out 
that the French as a matter of course treat 
cookery as part of civilization. When they 
bestow decorations on famous chefs or 
raise monuments to the discoverer of 
Camembert cheese there is no condescen- 
sion about it.” 





LTHOUGH we believe that 

something like 85 percent 
of the sales effort that places one 
of our stoves in the home of a 
customer must be exerted by the 
dealer, we know that it takes our 
national advertising, directed at the 
women of America, to bring the 
customer into the dealer's store — 
STANLEY E. LITTLE, vice-president, 
American Stove Company. 











A Picture of Gas 
Range Selling 


ICTURES of prospects, their motives 

and their minds plus a real story of 
gas range selling are contained in an 
attractive 28-page pamphlet recently dis- 
tributed by Robertshaw Thermostat Co., 
Youngwood, Pa. Elaborate pictorial mes- 
sages drive home the theme, ‘How 
Women Can Save Money with Oven- 
Heat-Control.” The pamphlet, which is 
entitled ““More Income from Gas Ranges,” 
also contains facts on baking, roasting, 
canning, whole-meal cookery, and cook- 
ing hints. 





SUSAR 


Personnel Service 


SERVICES OFFERED 


Valuation and Rate Engineer. Fifteen years’ 
broad experience in valuation work and rate 
design of large natural gas transmission 
and distribution systems. Can qualify as 
expert witness before federal courts and 
commissions. Now emp!oyed in responsible 
position in valuation department of major 
gas transmission and distribution company. 
Best references given. 1289. 


Appliance Service Manager: experience de- 
sign, manufacture of controls, burners, pi- 
lots as well as sale, installation, service of 
industrial, househeating, retrigeration and 
domestic appliances. Can set up central de- 
partment or laboratory for group of com- 
panies to coordinate service efforts. Grad- 
uate Chemical Engineer (39). 1290. 


Young man (37) fourteen years’ experience 
water heaters—supervisory capacit y—charge 
of service and installations—assistant to 
branch manager—correspondent—general of- 
fice routine—special representative contact- 
ing architects and utilities—some selling 
experience—however selling connection not 


desirable—desires affiliation. 1291. 


Accountant and assistant to comptroller ; 3 
years’ industrial work. 14 years’ diversified 
accounting including supervisory public ac- 
counting experience, including costs, taxes, 
system installations and revisions, auditin 
specialized in public utilities. Recently 
completed numerous natural gas financial 
statements and data for petitions to State 
Public Service Commission. 1292. 


Engineer, superintendent, valuation, manager 
—graduate engineer with broad experience 
in operation and construction of works and 
distribution; design, surveys, estimates and 
procurement for plants including byproduct 
recovery. Recent experience in valuation of 
complete gas and other utilities; reproduc- 
tion, original cost and property records; 
inventory pricing and cost analysis. 1293. 
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SERVICES OFFERED 


Experienced factory sales representative de- 
sires connection in that capacity, preferably 
in the Southern States. Familiar with cook- 
ing, water heating, refrigeration, space heat- 
ing and miscellaneous appliances. Has ex- 
tensive following among utilities, plumbing 
jobbers, food service equipment houses, 
hardware, furniture and ig stores 
and major appliance dealers. 


Industrial Sales Engineer, college graduate, 
seven years’ operating experience, seven 
years’ sales experience with large utility. 
Familiar with all phases industrial and 
commercial sales. Will consider public 
utility connection or equipment manufac- 
turer connection in line allied to gas in- 
dustry. Married (40). 1295, 


As sales manager, salesman, purchasing agent, 
or factory representative. Twenty years’ 
experience in practically every branch of 
the business, have been connected with 
three of the largest gas companies in greater 
New York. Excellent record. 1296. 


Secretary-Executive Assistant, fifteen years’ 
diversified experience in advertising, per- 
sonnel, purchasing, travel, office and de- 
partmental management. Excellent corre- 
spondent. Nine years with large gas and 
electric utility in various supervisory ca- 
pacities. For past six years manager of 
large stenographic department. Gregg short- 
hand writer. Inexhaustible worker. Imag- 
inative. Personality. Go anywhere. 1297. 


Engineer now in charge of air-condition 
and heavy duty equipment department 
small utility wishes connection with larger 
utility company. Has outstanding record 
for successful installations and load build- 
ing. Also capable of taking charge of per- 
sonnel training and activities. 1298, 
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1939 Advisory Council 


Los Angeles, Calif. 


C. W. BENNETT 
HowARD BRUCE 
HALE A. CLARK 


HuGH CUTHRELL 
ADDISON B. Day 


F. C. FREEMAN 
JOHN A. Fry 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
New York, N. Y. 
Providence, R. I. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Detroit, Mich. 


Baltimore, Md. 


Detroit, Mich. 
Newark, N. J. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


J. F. QuINN 


Detroit, Mich. 


Knoxville, Tenn. 
New York, N. Y. 


Chicago, III. 
Toledo, Ohio 


RoBeRT W. HENDEE. . .Colorado Springs, Colo. 


Wm. MOELLER, JR 
B. J. MULLANEY 
JaMeEs F. POLLARD 
J. V. PostLes 


TuHos. E. ROACH 
W. FRANK ROBERTS 


JOHN K. SWANSON 
J. B. TONKIN 
GeorGE E. WELKER 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
Newark, N. J. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
Hammond, Ind. 

Chicago, III. 

Los Angeles, Calif. 
Chicago, Ill. 
Seattle, Wash. 

Philadelphia, Pa. 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Tacoma, Wash. 
Baltimore, Md. 

New York, N. Y. 

Kansas City, Mo. 
Cleveland, Ohio 

Saskatoon, Canada 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Oil City, Pa. 
Newark, N. J. 





AFFILIATED ASSOCIATIONS 


Association of Gas Appliance and 
Equipment Manufacturers 

Pres—E. R. Guyer, Cribben & 
Sexton Co., Chicago, IIl. 

Exec. Sec—C. W. Berghorn, 60 
East 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 


Canadian Gas Association 

Pres——Julian Garrett, Northwestern 
Utilities Ltd., Edmonton, Alberta. 

Sec.-Tr—G. W. Allen, 7 Astley 
Ave., Toronto. 


Empire State Gas and Electric As- 
sociation 

Pres.—E. P. Prezzano, Westchester 
Lighting Co., Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 

Chairman, Gas Section—John J. 
Garland, The Brooklyn Union 
Gas Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Sec.—George H. Smith, Grand Cen- 
tral Terminal, New York, N. Y. 


Illinois Public Utilities Association 

Pres.—-E. F. Kelly, Central Illinois 
Public Service Co., Springfield, Ill. 

Sec.—Jack Abbey, Room 608, Illi- 
nois Building, Springfield, Ill. 


Indiana Gas Association 

Pres—Paul A. McLeod, Public 
Service Co. of Indiana, New 
Castle, Ind. 

Sec.-Tr.—-H. Wayne Thoznburg, Cen- 
tral Indiana Gas Co., Anderson, 
Ind. 


Michigan Gas Association 

Pres—Dean W. Flowers, ‘Michigan 
Consolidated Gas Co., Muskegon, 
Mich. 

Sec.-Tr.—A. G. Schroeder, Michigan 
Consolidated Gas Co., Grand 
Rapids, Mich. 


Maryland Utilities Association 

Pres.—J. A. Stoll, Baltimore Transit 
Co., Baltimore, Md. 

Sec—W. D. Haley, 16 Carroll Ave., 
Takoma Park, Md. 


Mid-West Gas Association 

Pres—Fred J. Gunther, lIowa-Ne- 
braska Light & Power Co., Lin- 
coln, Neb. 

Sec.-Tr.—Roy B. Searing, Sioux 
City Gas & Electric Co., Sioux 
City, Iowa. 


Missouri Association of Public 
Utilities 

Pres.—Chestet C. Smith, Kansas 
City Power and Light Co., Kan- 
sas City, Mo. 

Sec.-Tr.—N. R. Beagle, Missouri 
Power & Light Co., Jefferson 
City, Mo. 

Asst. Sec.—Jesse Blythe, 103 West 
High St., Jefferson City, Mo. 


New England Gas Association 

Pres—R. J. Rutherford, Worcester 
Gas Light Co., Worcester, Mass. 

Exec. Sec—Clark Belden, 41 Mt. 
Vernon St., Boston, Mass. 


New Jersey Gas Association 


Pres——George B. Webber, Public 
Service Electric & Gas Co., Newark, 


N. J. 

Sec.-Tr.—H. A. Sutton, Public 
Service Electric and Gas Co., 
Newark, N. J. 


Ohio Gas and Oil Men’s Association 


Pres—T. C. Jones, The Delaware 
Gas Co., Delaware, Ohio. 

Sec.-Tr.—Frank B. Maullar, 811 
First National Bank Bldg., Co- 
lumbus, Ohio. 


Oklahoma Utilities Association 

Pres.—Glenn C. Kiley, Oklahoma 
Gas & Electric Co., Oklahoma 
City, Okla. 

Sec.—Kate A. Niblack,625 Biltmore 
Hotel, Oklahoma City, Okla. 


Pacific Coast Gas Association 

Pres.—H. L. Farrar, Coast Counties 
Gas and Electric Co., San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 

Mang. Dir.—Clifford Johnstone, 
447 Sutter St., San Francisco, 
Calif. 


Pennsylvania Gas Association 

Pres—L. B. Eichengreen, Phila- 
delphia Electric Co., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

Sec.—Frank W. Lesley, Pennsylvania 
Gas & Electric Co., York, Pa. 


Pennsylvania Natural Gas Men’s 
Association 

Pres—W. H. Haupt, Acme Drill- 
ing Co., Coudersport, Pa. 

Sec.-Tr.—B. H. Smyers, Jr., 435 
Sixth Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Southern Gas Association 

Pres.—C. H. Zachry, Southern Union 
Gas Co., Dallas, Texas 

Sec.-Tr.—S. L. Drumm, New Or- 
leans Public Service In:., New 
Orleans, La. 


Wisconsin Utilities Association 

Pres.—Bruno Rahn, Milwaukee Gas 
Light Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Exec. Sec.—A. F. Herwig, 135 West 
Wells St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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